








FIRST FRUITS. 


Or primary causes or primary colours, we 
are neither philosophers nor opticians enough 
to be enabled profitably to discourse. Yet 
there are primaries—first things—in all our 


lives very curious and wonderful, replete with | 
matter for speculation, interesting because | 
they come home to and can be understood by | 


us all, 
| That it is “le premier pas qui codte”—that 
the first step is the great point—is as much 
| a household word to us, and is as familiar to 
| our mouths as that the descent of Avernus 
| is unaccompanied by difficulty, or that one 


member of the feathered creation held in the | 


hand is worth two of the same species in the 
| bush, And, if we might be permitted to add 


| to the first quoted morsel of proverbial philo- | 
| sophy a humble little rider of our own, we | 


would say that we never forget the first step, 
the first ascent, the first stumble, the first fall. 
| Time skins over the wound of later years, 
| and, looking at the cicatrice (if, indeed, a scar 
| should remain), we even wonder who inflicted 
the wound, where, or how, or when it was in- 


|| flicted, and when and where healed. But the | 


first-born of our wounds are yet green; and 
we can see the glittering of the glaive, and 
| feel the touch of the steel, now that our hair 
is grizzled, and our friends and enemies are 
| dead, and we have other allies and foes who 
| were babies in the old time when we got that 
hurt. 

Many men have as many minds; but we 
are all alike in this respect. The camera 
may be of costly veewenl ov plain deal, the 
lens of rare pebble or simple bottle-glass ; 
but the first impressions come equally through 

| the focus, and are daguerreotyped with equal 
force on the silver tablet of memory. ‘The 
| duke and the dustman, the countess and the 
| costermonger, the schoolboy and the white- 
| headed old patriarch—for all the dreary seas 
| that flow between the to-day they live in 
| and the yesterday wherein they began life 
| —still, like the cliffs of the Ancient Mariner, 
a the “marks of that which once hath 
| been,” 
Many of the primaries are locked up in 
| Secret cabinets of the mind, of which we have 
| mislaid (and think we have lost) the keys; 


_ have not; and, from time to time, 
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finding them in bunches in old coat-pockets, 
or on disregarded split-rings, we open them. 
From the old desk of the mind, we take the first 
love-letter, of which the ink is so yellow now, 
and was so brilliant once, but whose characters 
are as distinct as ever. From the old ward- 
robe of the mind, we draw the first tail-coat— 
threadbare, musty, and worm-eaten, now; but 
the first tail-coat for all that. For all that 


|we may have been twice bankrupt and once 


insolvent ; for all that Jack may have been 


| transported, or Ned consigned to his coffin 
}years ago, or Tom barbecued in Typee 
|or Omoo regions; for all that we may be 


riding in gold coaches, and denying that 
we ever trotted in the mud; for all that 
we may have changed our names, or tacked 
titles to them, or given the hand that 
was once horny and labour-stained, a neat 
coat of blood-red crimson, and nailed it on a 
shield like a bat on a barn-door ; for all that 
we eat turtle instead of tripe, and drink 


| Moselle in lieu of “max ;”—the primaries 


shall never be forgotten—the moment when 


jour foot pressed the first step shall never 


vanish. Cast the stone as far into the river 
of Lethe as you will, the sluggish tide shall 
wash it back again, and after playing dully 
with it on the sand, ever land it high and 
dry upon the beach. 

Male primaries and female primaries there 
be, and we are of the ruder sex ; but there are 
many, common to both sexes. 

Not this one, though; the first — well, 
there is no harm in it !—the first pair of 
trousers. Who does not remember, who can 
ever forget, those much-desiderated, much- 
prized, much-feared, much-admired articles 
of dress? How stiff, angular, hard, wooden, 
they seemed to our youthful limbs! How 
readily, but for the proper pride and manliness 
we felt in them—the utter majority and inde- 

endence of seven years of age—we would 
Sone cast them off fifty times, the very first day 
we worethem, and, resuming thekilt, have once 
more roamed our little world, a young High- 
lander. How (all isvanity !) we mounted on sur- 
reptitious chairs, viewed ourselves in mirrors, 
and were discovered in the act by cousins, and 
blushed dreadfully, and were brought thereby 
to great shame and grief. What inexpressible 
delight in that first plunge of the hand (and 
half the arm) into the trousers-pockets,—in 
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the first fingering of the silver sixpence 
deposited five fathom deep, for luck! What 
bitter pain and humiliation we felt, when first 
strutting forth abroad in them, rude, con- 
tumelious boys mocked us, likened us to a 
pair of tongs, aimed at our legs with peg-tops. 
What agonies we suffered from that wicked 
youth (he must have been hanged, or trans- 
ported for life in after years), who with a 
nail—a rusty nail—tore the left leg of those 
trousers 
away laughing; what tortures during our 
return home, at the thought of what our 
parents and guardians would say! Those 
premier pantaloons were snuff-coloured, but- 
toning over the jacket, and forming, with an 
extensive shirt-frill, what was then called a 
“skeleton suit.” They shone very much, and 
had a queer smell of the snuff-coloured dye. 
They gave the wearer something of a trussed 


appearance, like a young fowl ready for the| 


spit. It was a dreadful fashion, as offering 
irresistible temptations to the schoolmaster 
to use his cane. You were got up ready for 
him, and abstinence was more than he could 
bear. We confess toa horrid relish in this 
wise ourself at the present time. When we 
see (rare spectacle now-a-days) a small boy 
in a skeleton suit, and his hands in 
pockets, our fingers itch to be at him! 

The first picture-book ! 
time of the Prince Regent, and remember 
picture-books about dandies—satires upon 
that eminent personage himself, possibly— 
but we never knew it. In those times there 
was a certain bright, smooth cover for picture- 
books, like a glorified surgical plaster. It 
has gone out this long, long time. The picture- 
book that seems to have been our first, was 
about one Mr. Pillblister (in the medical pro- 
fession, we presume, from the name), who 
gave a party. As the legend is impressed on 
our remembrance, it opened thus: 


Mr. Pillblister and Betsy his sister, 
Determined on giving a treat ; 
Gay dandies they call 
To a supper and ball 
At their house in Great Camomile Street. 
The pictures represented male dandies in 
every stage of preparation for this festival ; 
holding on to bed-posts to have their stays 
laced ; embellishing themselves with artificial 
personal graces of many kinds ; and enduring 
various humiliations in remote garrets. One 
gentleman found a hole in his stocking at the 
last moment. 


A hole in my stocking, 

O how very shocking ! 

Says poor Mr, (Some one) enraged. 
It’s always my fate 

To be so very late, 

When at Mr. Pillblister’s engaged ! 


If we recollect right, they all got there at 


last, and passed a delightful evening. When 
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into a hideous rent, and then ran | 


his | 


We date from the | 


(Conducted by 
we first came to London (not the least of our 
primaries), we rejected the Tower, West- 
minster Abbey, Saint Paul’s, and the Monu- 
ment, and entreated to be immediately taken 
to Great Camomile Street. 

About the same period we tasted our first 
oyster. A remarkable sensation! We feel 
it slipping down our throat now, like a sort 
of maritime castor-oil, and are again be- 
wildered by an unsatisfactory doubt whether 
it really was the oyster which made that 
mysterious disappearance, or whether we are 
going to begin to taste it presently. 

The first play! The promise ; the hope 
deferred; the saving-clause of “no fine 
weather, no play ;” the more than Murphian, 
or H.P. of Bermondsey Square, scrutiny of 
the weather during the day! Willingly did 
we submit, at five o’clock that evening, to the 
| otherwise, and at any other time, detestable 
ordeal of washing, and combing, and being 
made straight. We did not complain when 
the soap got ito our eyes; we bore the 
scraping of the comb, and the rasping of the 
brush without a murmur: we were going 
to the play, and we were happy. Dressed, of 
course, an rinking tea as a 
mere form and ceremony—for the tea might 
have been hay and hot water (not impossi- 
ble), and the bread and butter might have 
been sawdust, for anything we could taste 
of it; sitting with petful impatience in the 
parlour, trying on the first pair of white 
kid gloves, making sure that the theatre 
!would be burnt down, or that papa would 
never come home from the office, or mamma 
|prevented, by some special interference of 
|malignant demons, from having her dress 
| fastened ; or that (to a positive certainty) a 
|tremendous storm of hail, rain, sleet, and 
thunder would burst out as we stepped 
into the cab, and send us, theatreless, to bed. 
| We went to the play, and were happy. The 
|sweet, dingy, shabby little country theatre, 
| we declared, and believed, to be much larger 
| than either Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
|of which little Master Cheesewright—whose 
| ther was a tailor, and always had orders 
|—was wont to brag! Dear, narrow, w- 
comfortable, faded-cushioned, fiea-haunted, 
single tier of boxes! The green curtain, with 
a hole in it, through which a bright eye 
| peeped ; the magnificent officers, in red and 
gold coats (it was a garrison town), in the 
stage-box, who volunteered, during the acts, 
the popular catch of— 


A 
“ A 


} + ~ 
nour too soon ; ¢ 





h! how, Sophia, can you leave 

Your lover, aud of hope bereave ?” 
—for our special amusement and delectation, 
as we thought then, but, as we are inclined 
to fear now, under the influence of wine! 
The pit, with so few people in it; with 
the lady, who sold apples and oranges, 
sitting in a remote corner, like Pomona 
in the sulks. And the play when it did begin 
—stupid, badly acted, badly got up as it very 
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likely was. Our intense, fear-stricken ad- 
miration of the heroine, when she let her 
back hair down, and went mad, in blue. The 
buff-boots of Digby the manager. The funny 
man (there never was such a funny man) in 
ared scratch wig, who, when imprisoned in 
the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat, 
sang a comic song about a leg of mutton. 
The sorry quadrille band in the orchestra, to 
our ears as scientifically melodious as though 
Costa had been conductor ; Sivori, first fiddle ; 
Richardson, flute ; or Bottesini, double bass. 
The refreshment, administered to us by kind 
hands during the intervals of performance, 
never to be forgotten—oranges, immemorial 
sponge-cakes. The admonitions to “sit up,” 
the warnings not to “talk loud,” in defiance 
of which (seeing condonatory smiles on the 
faces of those we loved) we screamed outright 
with laughter, when the funny man, in the 
after-piece, essaying to scale a first floor 
front by means of a rope ladder, fell, ladder 
and all, to the ground. ‘The final fall of the 
green curtain, followed by an aromatic per- 
fume of orange-peel and lamp-oil, and the 
mysterious appearance of ghostly brown 
Holland draperies from the private boxes. 
Shawling, cloaking, home, and more primaries 
—for then it was when we for the first time 
“sat up late,” and for the first time ever tasted 
sandwiches after midnight, or imbibed a sip, 
a very small sip, of hot something and 
water. 

Who can lay his hand upon his waistcoat 
pocket, and say he has forgotten his first watch ? 
Ours was a dumpy silver one, maker’s name 
Snoole, of Chichester, number seventeen thou- 
sand three hundred and ten. Happy Snoole, 
to have made so many watches ; yet we were 
happy—oh, how happy! to possess even one 
ofthem. We looked at that watch continually; 
we set it at every clock, and consulted it 
every five minutes ; we opened and shut it, 
we wound it up, we regulated it, we made it 
do the most amazing things, and suddenly 
run a little chain off a wheel in a tearing 
manner —after which it stopped, How 
obliging we were to everybody who wished 
to know what o’clock it was! Did we ever 
go to bed without that watch snug under 
the pillow? Did not a lock of our sweet- 
heart’s hair have a sweet lurking place 
between the inner and outer cases? Where 
is that dumpy silver watch—where the more 
ambitious pinchbeck (there are no pinch- 
beck watches now) that followed? Where 
is the gold Geneva, the silver lever? How 
many watches have we bought, sold, swopped 
and bartered since then ; and which of them do 
we remember half so well as the dumpy silver, 
maker’s name Snoole, Chichester, seventeen 
thousand three hundred and ten ! 

And the first lock of a sweetheart’s hair 
brings me to the primary of primaries,—First 
love. We don’t believe, we can’t believe, the 
man who tells us he has never been in love, 
and can’t remember with delicious, and yet 
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melancholy distinctness, all about it. We 
don’t care whether it was the little girl with 
plaited tails, in frilled trousers, and a’ pina- 
fore ; (though we never truly loved another) 
or your schoolmaster’s daughter, or the lady 
who attended to the linen department, whom 
we thought a Houri, but who was, probably, 
some forty years of age. You may have 
loved Fanny, Maria, Louisa, Sarah, Martha, 
Harriet, or Charlotte, or fancied that you 
loved them since then ; but in your heart of 
hearts you still keep the portrait of your 
first love, bright. 

By first love, we mean what is commonly 
known as “calf love.” Our reminiscences of 
real first love are indissolubly connected with 
a disrelish for our victuals, and a wild desire 
to dress, regardless of expense; of dismal 
wailings in secret ; of a demoniacal hatred of 
all fathers, cousins, and brothers; of hot 
summer days passed in green fields, staring 
at the birds on the boughs, and wishing—oh 
how devoutly wishing!—that we were twenty- 
one years of age. 

The first baby! The doctor, the imperious 
nurse, the nervous walking up and down the 
parlour, the creaking stairs, the nurse again, 
imperious still, but now triumphant. The 
little stranger sparring like an infant Tom 
Cribb in long clothes. That baby’s acts and 
deeds for months! His extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, his unexampled beauty, his superhuman 
capacity for “taking notice,” his admirable 
Crichtonian qualities. He was a baby! An- 
other and another little stranger have dropped 
in since then. Each was @ baby, but not the 
baby ! 

We hope and trust you may never have had 
this primary we are about to speak of? But 
there are some persons of the male sex who 
may remember with sufficient minuteness the 
first time they ever got—elevated. If you 
do, the impression will never be eradicated 
from your mind. Competent persons have 
declared you, on several subsequent occasions, 
to have been incapable of seeing a hole in a 
ladder. The earth seemed to spin round in an 
inconsistent manner ; the pavement was soft 
—very soft—and felt, you said, as though 
you were walking on clouds; until suddenly, 
without the slightest provocation, it came 
up and smote you on the forehead. Of 
course, you didn’t fall down—that would have 
been ridiculous. Slancderers declared that 
you attempted to climb up the gutter, under 
the impression that it was a lamp-post ; and, 
being dissuaded therefrom, vehemently endea- 
voured to play the harp-upon the area-railings. 
How distinctly you remember to this day 
how completely you forgot everything ; how 
you dreamt you were a water-jug with no 
water in it—Tantalus, Prometheus, Ixion, all 
rolled into one; how you awoke the next 
morning without the slightest idea of how 
you got into bed; how sick, sorry, and re- 
pentant you were ! 

Being in genteel society, we would not, or 
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course, hint that any one of our readers can 
remember so very lowand humiliating a thing 
as the first visit to “My Uncle ”—the first 
pawnbroker. We have been assured though, 
by those whose necessities have sometimes 
compelled them to resort, for assistance, to 
their avuncular relation, that the first visit— 
the primary pawning—can never be forgotten. 
The timorous, irresolute glance at the three 
golden balls; the we hypocrisy of 
looking at the silver forks, watches jeweiled 
in an indefinite number of holes, china vases, 
and Doyley and Mant’s Family Bible (“to 
be sold, a bargain”), in the window; the 
furtive, skulking slide round the corner, to 
the door in the court where the golden balls 
ure emblazoned again, with announcements of 
“ Office,” and “Money Lent:” the mental 
pany as to which of the little cell doors 
ooks the most benevolent ; and the timorous 
horror of finding the selected one occupied by 
an embarrassed shoemaker raising money, 
by debentures, on soleless Wellingtons and 
Bluchers. All these, we have been told, are 
memorable things. 

Another primary—the first death. The tan 
before the door ; its odour in the house ; the 
first burst of grief when all was over; the 
strange instinctive way in which those who 
seemed to know nothing of Death went about 
its grim requirements. The one appalling, 
never-to-be-forgotten undertaker’s knock at 
nine in the evening. The steps on the stairs ; 


the horrible agility and ghostly quietness. 
Then, the gentle melancholy that succeeded to 
the first bitterness of sorrow. 

But, here have we been running over all 
these primaries, and forgetting the first time 


we were ever treated as a man! O memor- 
able occasion! It was after dinner some- 
where (we had gone there with our sister; 
only a year older than ourself, but universally | 
admitted to be a woman, while we unjustly | 
laboured under the tremendous reproach of | 
boyhood) and were left alone, with an aged | 
Being—fifty, perhaps—who was our host, and 
another patriarch of forty or so. We were 
simpering behind the decanters, extremely 
doubtful of our having any business there, 
when the host uttered these remarkable ex- 
pressions : 

“Mr. Bud, will you help yourself, and pass | 
the wine!” 

We did it, and felt that we had passed the 
Rubicon too. We helped ourself feebly, awk- 
wardly, consciously. We felt that they 
were thinking “ Will he take more than 
is good for him? Will his eyes roll in 
his head? Will he disappear beneath the | 
table?” But we did it, and bashfully sip- | 
ped our wine, and even made impotent | 
attempts to close our left eye critically, 
and look at it against the light. We have 
been promoted twice or thrice since, and 
have even sat in high places, and received | 
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honor ; but our host has never said, with the 
sawe deep significance— 


(Conducted by 
“Mr. Bud, will you help yourself, and pass 
the wine?” 


TUBAL-CAIN. 


Tart is a curious old question—puzzling to 
others than children—* Where did the first 
brewer get the first yeast ?” We should like 
to know how some other useful things were 
first made, without any pattern or precedent ; 
—brass, for instance. We may easily fancy 
how the wandering men of the East might 
light upon lumps of copper, as some Australian 
shepherds have lately struck their feet against 
masses of gold, or found that a great stone, 
on which they had often sat down to rest, was 
composed of the precious metal, There is 
more copper in the world than any other 
metal—than even iron, we are told; or, at 
any rate, it appears so to men now. It peeps 
up, and lies about, and draws attention by its 
colours, when mixed with other matters, in 


jall quarters of the globe; and there is no 


reason why the roving tribes of old Asia 
should not have found it, and observed how 
easily it can be hammered, as naturally as the 
Red Indians in North America have done, 
But it is less easy to imagine how it came 
into their heads to melt and mix it with other 
metal, to make brass. One would like to 
know where the first fire was that made the 
first brass; and also what was the metal 
mixed with copper by Tubal-cain, when he 
taught artificers to make utensils of brass. It 
is mentioned that he worked in iron, too ; but 


|it is so difficult to make iron and copper unite, 


that no extensive manufacture of brass could 
have gone on in that way in any age or part 
The old Greeks used to make 
their brass with tin. Perhaps the Patriarchs 
did the same. Or they might light upon 
some ores of zinc, though they had not the 
zine itself, which is a very modern affair. 
One might just fancy how the ancient men 
might make a huge fire in some of the lime- 
stone caverns which abound in their part of 
Asia ; those caverns, where all operations 
were carried on, which required a_ better 


| shelter than a goat’s-hair tent ; and how the 


metal-workers might be heating some copper, 


'to work it more easily ; and how a bit of 


calamine, or other ore of zine, might be acci- 
dentally thrown on among the copper ; and 
how a wonderful and beautiful light—one of 
the most beautiful lights in the world—might 
bubble up, and blaze, and suddenly reveal 
every crevice and projection of the cavern ; 
and alarm the people yet more by its horrid 
smell ; and how they might find, when the 
fire was out, some pieces or streaks of brass 
among their copper. They would naturally 
examine these, and find out that this mixture 


‘was harder than mere copper, and would 


bear a better edge. Such a discovery made, 
they would easily get on in the preparation 
and use of it, till they had master-workmen, 
like Tubal-cain. In old Egypt) the artificers 






































Charles Dickens.) 
were the lowest order in society but that of 
the shepherds, poulterers, and fishermen ; 
but that they were skilful in brass-working, 
among other arts, we know by Moses having 
so much brass about the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness, which, no doubt, the Egyptians 
who went with him helped to make, after 
having taught their art to the Hebrew bonds- 
men. The fastenings of the curtains were of 
brass ; and so were the sockets of the pillars,— 
as we read in the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
eighth chapters of Exodus ; and the great laver 
or reservoir was also of brass. Considering all 
this, and the use the Greeks made of brass, 
and after them the Romans, who actually got 
the tin for the mixture from our own island ; 
it does appear strange that no brass should 
have been made in England till two hundred 
years ago. In Germany, it had been made 
for centuries ; and we must suppose that we 
got from thence what we wanted; for there 
was none made here till 1649, when a Ger- 
man came over, and settled at Esher in 
Surrey, and there began to show us how 
to melt copper and zine (or spelter, as 
the merchants call it) together, to produce 
that beautiful, yellow, glittering metal, with 
which we make our chandeliers and door- 
plates, and bed-castors, and statues, and cast 
our bells, and mount our telescopes. Ah! 
none but those who have seen it wrought 
ean tell how beautiful it is, before it is spoiled 
with the varnish we are obliged to put on, 
to prevent its tarnishing! If its virgin tint 
could be preserved, it would be the most 
beautiful, perhaps, of all metals. 

From the time of that German, who settled 
at Esher, to our own, our artificers have been 
prevented from making our brass work so 
good, or so cheap, as it might naturally have 
been, The good man and his successors got 
from abroad most of the copper they wanted ; 
this led to our searching out what we had at 
home. It was found that we had plenty ; 
so much, that we could send a great deal 
abroad. Heavy duties were laid on foreign 
copper, and we were thus compelled to use 
our own. It is very good; but it is made 
very much better by being mixed with other 
kinds from abroad. By free trade, we now 
have this advantage. We get copper from 
Australia and from South America; and 
zinc, or spelter, from Siberia; and mix in 
our own copper, and make an article so good 
as to command a great foreign sale. The 
cost of producing it is, as far as the metal 
is concerned, equalised with that of foreign 
countries ; and thus we have at once a better 
and a cheaper article, and an extending trade 
abroad. 

There are few of our manufactures prettier 
to the eye of a visitor than brass-founding. 
The name does not promise much ; and the 
greater, therefore, is the pleasure. There is 
so much variety in it, that little notion of it 
can be given in the space of half-a-dozen 
pages ; but what we can tell in that space we 
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will. As we like having the best of every- 
thing, when it can be fairly had, we were 
thankful to be permitted to go over the 
establishment of the present Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, with the honour of having the 
Mayor himself for our guide—the hardest- 
worked man in Birmingham just now, pro- 
bably, but as patient in explaining and 
informing as if he had nothing else to do. 

The mixing of the metals tells itself, for the 
most part. The mould for the ingots stands 
at our feet, in a shed where the copper is 
melted in the furnace, in pots of Stourbridge 
clay. As there is no night-work here, no 
keeping up the heat continuously, as is done 
in glass-houses, these pots do not last as their 
larger and more important brethren do. They 
are creatures of a day ; to-morrow but a heap 
of sherds, to help to make a new generation. 
The spelter does not need to be melted in 
pots: it melts, like sugar in tea, by being 
merely stirred in the hot liquid. This is 
because a lower degree of heat will melt zine 
than is required by copper. Here comes the 
flaming hot jar of copper, carried by a man 
well armed with the necessary tongs ; another 
man stands ready with the piece of spelter. 
He puts it in, stirs it round to mix it 
thoroughly, and is not, as we are surprised to 
see, suffocated on the spot by the fumes, 
There is the beautiful flame! and we have 
more of it, flickering and sparkling as the 
mixture flows, red hot, into the moulds, 
whence it will come out as ingots. Those 
light grey flakes in the air are the sublimated 
zinc. After a whirl or two towards the 
rafters, out they go at window and door! 
We ask, what are the proportions of the two 
metals? and we find that the mixture is 
varied, according to its destination. The 
particular ingots at our feet are two parts of 
copper to one of zinc, because the brass is 
intended for common articles. If for finer 
purposes, there would be more copper. If 
particular hardness or toughness is required, 
or if the metal must be sonorous, or of a 
specified colour, tin, lead, iron, or other metals, 
must be mixed with the copper. For hinges, 
drawer-handles, brass-nails, and, we suppose, 
warming-pans, and kitchen-candlesticks, this 
mixture of two to one is the right thing. 
We must remember that the brass we see 
made here is only for castings. The tubing 
for chandeliers, &c., and the plates for stamp- 
ing and pressing, are prepared elsewhere, by 
those who make metal-tubing, and have an 
establishment of rolling-mills. We see here 
plenty of sheets of brass, and abundance of 
tubing ; and there are stamping, and punch- 
ing, and drilling machines, and very pretty 
work turned out by them ; but these things 
have been described before, and we now, there- 
fore, apply ourselves to the study of the 
castings. 

For ornamental works, the process begins 
in a very different place from a raftered shed, 
among furnaces and clay pots. It may be in 
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a country churchyard, under an ivied porch; 
or in the church itself; or under a tree ina 
park, where deer are browsing within sight ; 
or on a mossy and fern-clad wall ; or lying 
on the grass, or even in bed ; or in the British 
Museum; or in a quiet study, where the 
light is taken great care of. The design is 
the first step ; and the designer may have 
derived ideas from altar railings, or from 
great men’s tombs, or from beasts, birds, and 
flowers ; or from antique sculpture ; or from 
his own memory and imagination. Young 
artists seek money, and give a chance to their 
ambition, by offering designs to eminent 
brass-founders; designs for chandeliers, and 
other articles of ornamental furniture ; and 


for railings, gates, &c. Specific pieces of work, | 
| side there is undulating ground, with pleasant 


such as monumental railings, statuettes, and 
brass-plates for particular purposes, are done 
from designs forwarded with the order. 

Next to the design comes the model. An 
account has been given elsewhere of modelling 
in wax, in preparation for stamping, pressing, 
and chasing. Therefore we will not tell what 
pretty things of that kind may be seen here, 


but mention only the wooden model made | 


from the drawing, for instance, of a tomb. 
The wood is pear. It is carved after the 
design, and in the same separate pieces, fitting 
into each other, that will be required by the 
casting process. Here we have in wood the 
knobs, sockets, fluting, angles, that are to be 
reproduced in brass. From this wooden 
model a cast is taken in lead, which must be, 
of course, its reverse, as the cast is to produce 
a brass copy of the wooden model. The 
leaden cast is chased a little; then it is cast 
in brass, and well finished by chasing. 
is the pattern complete, ready to take its 
place with—how many others, does the reader 
think? In this establishment there are ten 
tons of patterns. They are numbered, and 
the number reaches one hundred thousand. 


Those whose business it is, are so familiar | 
with this multitude of details, that they can | 
|their faces meeting, except in the hollow 


almost instantly lay their hand on the one 
wanted, or direct their eyes to the pigeon- 
hole in the warehouse where it is deposited. 
At a counter in that warehouse stands a 
woman whose life is passed in sorting the 
patterns as they come in from the casting. 


Hinges, screws, knobs, bolts, buttons, nails, | 


hooks, in vast variety, lie before her in trays, 
and she puts them by in their proper places. 
The walls are studded with them ; drawers 
are filled with them ; shelves ure piled with 
them ; pigeon-holes are stuffed with them. 
In short, one hundred thousand of them have 
to be stowed away in such a manner, as that 
they may be immediately found when wanted. 

With these models is laid by a great wealth 
of steel dies. These are a large investment, 
and a very uncertain property. 
looking die may prove to be worth its weight 
in gold; while a pair which has cost fifty 
guineas may not be required to give out as 
many copies. And while there may be a 
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| metal-founders of the town. 
Here 
| wetted and flattened, it looks as smooth as 


An ordinary- | 





{Conducted by 


dead loss on such an article, a batch of the 


commonest brass-headed nails, requiring the 
labour of thirteen pairs of hands, may sell at 
Calcutta with a profit of eighteen-pence to 
each person. 

Next comes the casting. For the material 
required, we must look to the cemetery. It is 
a beautiful cemetery, with dark ivy spreading 
over the face of red sandstone rock, in which 
below are vaults hewn out, dry, dim, and 
solemn, with niches in which ranges of coffins 
are deposited, while the outer face presents 
Egyptian forms and symbols. Below, where 
there was once this rock, there are green 


jnooks and platforms, where shrubs and 


flowers enclose flat gravestones, and monu- 
ments of many forms and devices. . On either 


walks, well kept, and adorned with more 
shrubs and flowers, which again enclose green 
spaces, set apart by families for their dead, 
Amidst all the clearance required for the 


interment of such a population as is brought 


here for its rest, there are no unsightly débris, 
no heaps of rubbish. As the red rock retires, 
there is no difficulty in disposing of the frag- 
ments scooped out or hewn down. They go 
to help the convenience and luxury of the 


| living: to help to make the chandeliers under 
| which the young and gay will dance, and the 
| fire-grates at which the aged will warm their 
|old blood, and the household articles which 


will spread the conveniences of home through 
cities and mountain retreats in another hemi- 
sphere. The cost of this cemetery is largely 
defrayed by the sale of its red sand to the 
It is a very fine 
sand, remarkably free from impurities. When 


can well be; but for facings, and when a very 


' fine surface is required, it is mixed with coal- 


dust and flour, and its bed is smoked witha 
torch. 

The mould consists of two boxes, which, 
when filled, are bolted together, the sand on 


made by the pattern, and the channel through 
which the metal is to flow. The moist sand 
is firmly rammed down in each, round the 
pattern. Wherever there are recesses in the 
pattern, they are filled in with sand. If the 
article is to be hollow, it is “cored” by the 
pattern being filled with sand. There are, in 
fact, four methods of casting, Common 
articles, like drawer-handles, bolts, knobs, and 
hinges, are cast solid. In such a case, we see 


ithe face of the mould stuck all over with 


patterns, as close as they will properly lie, 
which are to leave their hollow impression to 
be filled up by the molten metal. This is 
“common casting.” The next is called 
“common-face casting ;” and that is when 
flat ornamented pieces are required, as for 
door-plates. The third is “cored” casting, 


| as for gas-fittings, or other articles required 


to be hollow. In these a mould is taken 
from the inside of the pattern, as well as the 
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outside, and carefully inserted in the great 
mould, so as to leave a hollow of the right 
thickness, to be filled up with the metal. The 
fourth is the “ false-cored” casting. This is 
used for irregular figures which must be cast 
in one piece. If, for instance, a wreath of 
leaves is to be cast, the ins and outs are care- 
fully taken off the pattern in masses of 
pressed sand, which are cautiously transferred 
to the mould, and pinned down in their right 
places. “ False coring ” is practised also in 
the casting of figures of men and animals, as 
it is on a larger scale in the case of bronze 
statues. Of course, much metal is saved by 
this, and the inconvenience of excessive 
weight is avoided. It may be added, that 
duty is charged by weight, on such articles as 
these, in foreign countries; and the utmost 
reduction of their weight is therefore desira- 
ble. The cores of sand are built up, like 
bricks, before the casting, and are removed 
afterwards by pushing out the sand through 
holes left for the purpose. 

When the pattern has made its complete 
impression, and is removed, a channel is 
scooped in the sand, from the impression to 
the marginal hole in the mould ; and the one 
box, containing one side of the impression, is 
screwed down upon the other, containing the 
other half. When eight moulds are thus 
prepared,—one containing, perhaps, a single 
figure, and another as many as a hundred,— 
there is enough for “a heat.” Men bring the 
molten metal from the furnace in ladles, and 
pour it into the holes in the mould, till there 
is a brimming over of the red stream at the 
mouth of each channel. Before we turn our 
backs on the casting process, we must observe 
how the brass hook of a screw is fastened on ; 
ior this is an article in such extensive use 

| that any saving of time and labour in the 
| production of it is of importance. Formerly, 


| 


being heated and hammered, and attended to 
individually, as nails once were. Now, the 
only thing necessary is to lay the screw, pre- 
pared with a “nick,” to dovetail, as it were, 
the brass to itself, in a running stream of 
molten brass. The figure of the hook is im- 
pressed in the sand, and the screw is laid so 
asto join it: then, when the metal enters, 
the article makes itself, to the great saving of 
time, and convenience of the manufacturer. 
When the articles are cool, there is easy 
work for the boys; breaking off the cast 
articles from the metal in the channels, and 
then poking out the sand from the “cored” 
articles. They poke away, as if they liked 
the business. The sand requires more re- 
moving than this, however.. There is a churn 
in the yard, in which the articles are whirled 
round, till all the sand is shaken out of them. 
Here we have articles, and parts of articles, 
rough, dull, and so dark that one would 
hardly know them to be brass. The orna- 
mental brasses have their edges smoothed by 


the file ; and the commoner articles are deli- 
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the joining was done by hand,—each screw | 
| parts of the gas-fi 
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vered over altogether to the file and the 
turning-lathe, to be smoothed and made neat 
and clean, The higher order of productions 
are to be more respectfully treated ; they are 
to be pickled and dipped. This is one of the 
prettiest processes of all. Heads of animals, 
wreaths of flowers, statuettes, figured plates 
of various sorts and sizes, may be beautiful in 
form and device ; but all are dark, with oxi- 
dation, as well as oil and dirt. They are put 
into a bath of acids and water. The acids 
are nitric and sulphuric, which, mixed, are 
aquafortis. In this diluted aquafortis they 
lie, till the outer surface, with all impurities, 
is eaten off. Then they are dipped in a suc- 
cession of tubs, till, coming at last out of 
pure aquafortis, they are of the prettiest 
colour that can be seen. It is a sad pity that 
they cannot so remain ; for, to change their 
hue is really to half-spoil them. But it can- 
not be helped. They would tarnish imme- 
diately, if not secured against it by a process 
which we shall see presently. 

We must not tell all we witnessed of the 
turning, and soldering, and polishing, because 
we have described the same things before : 
and though one sees the processes with fresh 
pleasure, when applied to new kinds of ar- 
ticles, that pleasure cannot be communicated 
in print. For instance, it was like something 
new to us to see holes drilled in a gas-burner, 
and understand how the flame of the jet is 
made twenty per cent. better by these holes 
being drilled in the burner; but, to the 
reader, the process is just the same as the 
drilling of the four holes in a brace-button. 
Again, if we were to describe the magnum 
candlesticks which stood about like pillars, it 
would merely put people in mind of the 


| Electro-plating establishment ; as the cutting 


the links of brass chains would of the gold 
chain manufactory. But, oh! the beauty of 
those candlestick: d of the ornamented 
gs, and of the most mas- 
sive of the chains! And the ingenuity too !— 
the cleverness with which the tubing is con- 
cealed in gas-furniture, and with which the 
swinging of chandeliers is provided for, by the 
rolling of the ball to which the chain is 
fastened within another ball, so as to allow 
perfect freedom without permitting the least 
escape! And again, the endless variety of 
lamps, and especially of solar lamps, which 
are in great demand from foreign countries, 
where oil of various qualities abounds! On 
these things we must not enlarge, but rather 
observe the finishing of the articles. 

The technical term “finishing” means 
putting together the parts to make the article 
complete ; but as the word slips from our 
pen, it means putting the last finish of beauty. 
The technical “finishing” is done by the 
soldering with which we are familiar. As 
for our meaning of the word, it leads us to 
the counters of the burnishers. The bur- 
nishers here are not women, as at some estab- 
lishments near. This work, of burnishing 
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brass, is too hard for women. The strongest 
men look as if it was enough for them. They 
rub away with their hard steel burnishers, or 
with bloodstones ; they rub away at a vein- 
ing of a leaf here, at the swelling of an acorn 
or a grape there, at the niceties of a pattern, 
of which a part is to be left “dead.” Such 
common things as hinges and door-handles 
are polished by a brush and rottenstone. 
While seeing these things, we have been 
passing from room to room, from counter to 
counter ; moving among scores of machines, 
till the place appears a labyrinth of unknown 
extent. The gas-fitting stock, and the prepa- 
ration of-it, seems like a great establishment 
in itself. But we are coming to the end of 
the business. We are to see the final process 
of lacquering. 

This is the process which we alluded to as 
being such a pity, spoiling as it does the beauty 
of the hue of the metal. But this lacquering 
is essential to its preservation. If it could be 
dispensed with, it certainly would, for out of | 
this process come the greatest annoyance and 
expense of the manufacturer. The coating 
consists of seed-lac and spirit of wine. Now, 
the duty on spirit of wine is so high that the 
cost of the lacquer amounts, in an establish- 
ment employing three hundred people, to no 
less than two-thirds of the rent. In many 
large establishments, the cost of this raw | 
material, essential to the manufacture, is not 
less than from ten shillings to twenty shillings | 
per day; while foreigners obtain for four | 
shillings and sixpence articles which we have 
to pay eighteen shillings or nineteen shillings 
for. In order to compete with the French | 
and Germans under such a disadvantage as | 
this, the manufacturer has to lower his own 
profits, and his people’s wages ; so that the 
operation of this pernicious duty is truly 
disastrous on a large working-class. Here, 
again, we meet, as ever ere, complaints of 
the paper-duty ; and it i@proved, to our con- 
viction, that the wrapping-up of some of the 
commoner articles in this manufacture costs | 
more than the finished article itself. This is | 
very ridiculous and very sad ; hard upon the 
maker at home, and the purchaser abroad. 
Another thing ridiculous enough, but tending 
to lessen sadness when discovered, is a mis- 
take made by the statistical calculators, who 
have been alarming us all about the deadly 
amount of spirit-drinking in England. Gen- 
tlemen sitting at desks, to calculate from 
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|subject to a fever about lamp-stands. 





Excise and Customs returns, without being 
familiar with the processes of our manufac- 
tures, may easily fall into such mistakes ; but 
it is a great comfort to have them cleared up. 





Such an enormous error, for instance, as the 
negligent supposition that all the spirit of 
wine used in lacquering here, and everywhere 
else, is the sort of spirit that may go down 
somebody’s throat! If three hundred or 
four hundred pounds a-year is charged against 
this establishment, and as much toa dozen 
or two of other brassfounders in the town, as 
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—____., 


| spirituous liquors, what a libel it is upon the 


place! and how comforting it is to discover 
that, instead of our people spending seventy 
millions per year in intoxicating drinks, some 
gentlemen in London have something to learn 
about the application of distilled spirits in 
the arts of life! We, as a nation, tax ourselves 
dismally enough for strong drinks; but we 
are not yet such a nation of sots as to drink 


jall the spirits of wine on which duty is 


aid. 

' After talking this over, we almost fear to 
enter the rooms where the lacquering is 
going on, lest we should be drunk with the 
fumes, and so have to take our place among 
the sots who lie under this spirituous cen- 
sure. But, though the air is sufficiently 
loaded, it is not in an intoxicating way. 
There sit companies of women, looking sober 
enough. One wonders that they can be 
healthy, sitting in such a heat, and in such 
a smell, They earn good wages. The de- 
mand for female handiwork, in Birmingham, 
has so increased, that women’s wages have 
risen lately about twenty per cent. Here, 
some are earning eleven shillings per week, 
under the disadvantage, we must remember, 
of the duty on lacquer. The lacquer is laid 
on with a brush, while the article is hot; so 


|that the spirit evaporates, leaving a coating 


of the gum. Sometimes the lacquer is 
coloured. We saw some green; an imitation 
of bronze, not very successful, but in some 
demand, or it would not be there. We need 
not say that the commonest lacquer gives 
simply a deeper yellow to the brass. 

Next, and lastly (as the farthest way about 
is the nearest way home), we step into 


| Bohemia. We have only to say we are there, 


and there is evidence, all about us, of the 
fact. Rows and layers of exquisite glass fill 
the chamber, and everybody who enters it is 
We 
must not go into any raving about them, as 
our subject is brass; but we may just men- 
tion one solid fact, that the dark-red lamp- 
stands, so splendidly produced in Bohemia 
are to be eschewed, as they absorb the light. 
Now, thought we—zs we came away, with 
some of the beautiful designs we had seen, 
lodged in certain of the best chambers of our 
brain—what are we about, that we do not 
offer our reverence to the spirit of Art in 
Birmingham, as we do in old Italy, or any 
other place, that is only far enough off in 
space or time? Why do we dare to talk of 
Benvenuto Cellini, and other divine crafts- 
men, with reverence, while giving no heed to 
the extraordinary progress of popular Art in 
our own towns, and our own day? It must 
be from ignorance, for it is impossible to 
despise some things that are done among us 
now; but that ignorance makes our talk 
about ancient Art, and foreign Art, look very 
like affectation. We should like to know 
how many British travellers—who rush into 
enthusiasms about fountains in Germany and 
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| are: 
_ another blowing his bubble of glass—boy- 
| fashion; and the third—thoughtful one— 
| with his sextant in his hand, and a cog-wheel 


| of his charge of an elegant vase! 


| who see most of them. 


| pursuit of their ordinary business. 


| Ttaly—will trouble themselves to go and look 
| at the fountain just opened in the ee 
| House, at Birmingham? And, if they ¢ 


what will they say? How will they being 
in the word “Brummagem?” Will they 
venture to apply it to the four bronze boys 
who represent Birmingham? ‘There they 
the one shouldering his musket ; and 


by his side; and the fourth, proud and careful 
Will no 
charm be found he ‘re, because these symbols 


| are of native conception ? Will the bronzes 


below be slighted, while sure of admiration 
if fancied to be ancient? the four groups 
and garlands—the fish, the poultry, the vege- 
tables, and the flowers and fruit? These 
things will not, at least, be despised by those 
The Birmingham 
people seem to enjoy their vocation, more 
than any townful of people we ever remember 
tohave seen. Their taste, and their scientific 
faculties, find a constant gratification in the 
It is on 
behalf of persons who know little of the 
place, that one forms the wish that we could 
ull relish beauty, wherever it is to be found, 
and honour Art, whatever may be the name 
of its dwelling-place. Tubal-cain has always 
been an interesting person, from his having 
begun his hard work so extremely early in 
human life. It is absurd to despise his later 
and prettier doings, because the roar of his 
furnace and the whiz of his tools are among 
not only the imagery of books, but the 
common sounds of every day. 


A TALE OF MID-AITR. 


In a cottage in the valley of Sallanches, 
near the foot of Mont Blanc, lived old Bernard 
and his three sons. One morning he lay in 
bed sick, and, burning with fever, watched 
anxiously for the return of his so: 1, Jehan, 
who had gone to fetch a physician. At 
length a horse’s tread was heard, and soon 
afterwards the doctor entered. He examined 
the patient closely, felt his pulse, looked at his 
tongue, and then said, patting the old man’s 
cheek, “It will be nothing, my friend— 
nothing ! !” but he made a sign to the three 
lads, who, open-mouthed and anxious, stood 
grouped around the bed. All four withdrew 
to a distant corner, the doctor shook his head, 
thrust out his lower lip, and said, “’Tis a 
serious attack—very serious—of fever. He 
is now in the height of the fit, and as soon as 
it abates, he must have sulphate of quinine.” 

“What is that, doctor ?” 

“Quinine, my "friend, is a very expensive 
medicine, but ‘which you may procure at 
Sallanches. Between the two fits your father 
must take at least three francs worth. I will 


Write the prescription, You can read, Guil- 
laume ?” 





A TALE OF MID-ATR. 


“ Yes, doctor.” 

“ And you will see that he takes it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

When the physician was gone, Guillaume, 
Pierre, and Jehan looked at each other in 
silent perplexity. Their whole stock of money 
consisted of a frane and a half, and yet the 
medicine must be procured immediately. 

“Listen,” said Pierre, “I know a method 
of getting from the mountain before night 
three or four five-franc pieces.” 

“From the mountain ?” 

“T have discovered an eagle’s 
cleft of a frightful precipice. 


nest in a 
There is a 


gentleman at Sallanches, who would gladly 
purchase the eaglets ; and nothing made me 
hesitate but the terrible risk of taking them ; 
but that’s nothing when our father’s life is 
We may have them now in two 


concerned, 
hours.” 

“T will rob the nest, * said Guillaume. 

“No, no, let me,” said Jehan, “Iam the 
youngest and lightest.” 

“T have the best right to venture, 
Pierre, “ as it was I who discovered it.” 

“Come,” said Pierre, “let us decide by 
drawing lots. Write three numbers, Guil- 
laume, put them into my hat, and whoever 
draws number one will try the. venture.” 

Guillaume blackened the end of a wooden 
splinter in the fire ; tore an old card into three 
pieces ; wrote on them one, two, three, and 
threw them into the hat. 

How the three hearts beat ! Old Bernard 
lay shivering in the cold fit, and each of his 
sons longed to risk his own life, to save that 
of his father. 

The lot fell on Pierre, who had discovered 
the nest ; he embraced the sick man. 

“We shall not be long absent, father,” he 
said, “and it is needful for us to go together.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ We will tell you as soon as we come back.” 

Guillaume took down from the wall an old 
sabre, which had belonged to Bernard when 
he served as a soldier ; Jehan sought a thick 
cord which the mountaineers use when cutting 
down trees; and Pierre went towards an old 
wooden cross, reared near the cottage, and knelt 
before it for some minutes in fervent prayer. 

They set out together, and soon reached the 
brink of the precipice. The danger consisted 
not only in the possibility of falling several 
hundred feet, but still more in the probable 
aggression of the birds of prey, inhabiting the 
wild abyss. 

Pierre, who was to brave these perils, was 
a fine athletic young man of twenty-two. 
Having measured with his eye the distance he 
would have to descend, his brothers fastened 
the cord around his waist, and began to let 
him down. Holding the sabre in his hand, he 
safely reached the ‘nook ,that contained the 
nest. In it were four eaglets of a light yellow- 
ish-brown colour, and his heart beat with joy 
at the sight of them. He grasped the nest 
firmly in “his left hand, and shouted joyfully 


” 


said 
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to his brothers, “I have them! Draw me 


up!” 

Already the first upward pull was given to 
the cord, when Pierre felt himself attacked 
by two enormous eagles, whose furious cries 
proved them to be the parents of the nestlings. 

“Courage, brother! defend thyself! don’t 
fear !” 

Pierre pressed the nest to his bosom, and 
with his right hand made the sabre play 
around his head. 


Then began a terrible combat. The eagles 


shrieked, the little ones cried shrilly, the | 


mountaineer shouted and _ brandished his 
sword. He slashed the birds with its blade, 
which flashed like lightning, and only rendered 
them still more enraged. He struck the rock, 
and sent forth a shower of sparks. 

Suddenly he felt a jerk given to the cord 
that sustained him. Looking up he perceived 


. . . . . | 
that, in his evolutions, he had cut it with | 


his sabre, and that half the strands were 
severed ! 


Pierre’s eyes, dilated widely, remained for | 
|bent upon matrimony, 


a moment immovable, and then closed with 
terror. A cold shudder passed through his 
veins, and he thought of letting go both the 
nest and the sabre. 

At that moment one of the eagles pounced 
on his head, and tried to tear his face. The 


Savoyard made a last effort, and defended | 
jon at the warm conference, with a sardonic 


himself bravely. He thought of his old 
father, and took courage. 

Upwards, still upwards, mounted the cord: 
friendly voices eagerly uttered words of en- 


couragement and triumph ; but Pierre could | 


not reply to them. When he reached the 


brink of the precipice, still clasping fast the | 


nest, his hair, which an hour before had been 


as black as a raven’s wing, was become so| 


completely white, that Guillaume and Jehan 
could scarcely recognise him. 

What did that signify ? the eaglets were of 
the rarest and most valuable species. That 
same afternoon they were carried to the 
village and sold. Old Bernard had the medi- 
cine, and every needful comfort beside, and the 
doctor in a few days pronounced him con- 
valescent. 


THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 


I LEAVE Carlisle early this fine morning, 


in no way matrimonially inclined. I set out 
to explore the recesses of Gretna Green with 
perfect confidence. This confidence is the 
result of two facts. The first, that I am a 
married man ; the second, that bigamy is im- 
possible, since I have no lady with me. 
Through dark boglands, and past prim fir- 
plantations, the train whisks me to the station, 
the name of which an unpoetical station- 
porter shouts into railway carriages, without 
a thought of the flutter into which it throws a 
young lady deeply veiled, who is sitting in the 
first-class compartment nearest the engine. I,a 
married man with a houseful of children, hear 
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the word“ Gretna” with no kind of emotion ; 
but two fellow-passengers are ready to bless the 
only official who announces the arrival of the 
train at the charmed spot. Yet I do feela kind 
of nervous interest in the place. I think of the 
scenes which have been acted here ; of the 
fathers who have stamped furiously upon this 
classic ground ; of the trembling girls who have 
hurried hence across the Border, and to the 
famous Hall, to dream of unclouded happiness 
shining every step of the way from that spot 
to their distant grave. I think of the cunning 
lovers who used to engage all the post-horses 
of Carlisle, so that their pursuers might not 
reach them before the marriage ceremony was 
over; of the impudent impositions of the 


| Carlisle postboys ; of the determined lover 


who shot the horses of his pursuer from the 
carriage window ; and of other memorable 
matters with which Gretna is associated in 
the minds of most of us. If there be a touch 
of poetry in my present reflections, that touch 
is speedily effaced by the spirit of competition 
that arises before me. A couple, evidently 
though they are 
making painful efforts to appear at their ease, 
and to regard the place with a placid indiffe- 
rence, are addressed eagerly by one or two 
men of common appearance. Are these indi- 
viduals making offers for the conveyance of 
the couple’s luggage? The station-man looks 


grin; and, with a quick twitch of the head, 
draws the attention of the guard to the in- 
teresting group. The train goes forward, and 
the conterence breaks up. One of the men 
conducts the lady and gentleman to a little 
red-brick hotel close by; and the others 
retire discontentedly. I inquire about this 
rivalry, and am informed that it is a clerical 
contest. And here I am made party toa 
curious local secret. This little red-brick 
hotel is the property of Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Murray also inhabits the famous toll- 
bar which is on the Scotch bank of the 
little stream that marks the borders of the 
country. Thus this sagacious toll-keeper 
pounces upon the couples at the station; 
removes them to his “ Gretna Hotel,” and then 
drives them down a narrow lane, and over the 
bridge to the toll-bar, where he marries them. 
In this way it appears Murray has contrived 
to monopolise five-sixths of the trade matri- 
monial. It should be observed, however, by 


| persons about to marry, that there is a Gretna 


station, and a Gretna Green station; and 
that the latter is the point which deposits 
happy couples opposite Gretna Hall. How 
ever, as 1 am altogether ignorant of the 
superior convenience of the “ Green ” station, 
I may be pardoned the mistake, which makes 
a walk, in a dense shower of rain, through 
slippery lanes, a necessity. I advance briskly, 
however; pass the famous toll-bar, near 
which a bluff Scotch ploughboy is ya 
horses to a waggon, and presently approac 


‘the Green. It is a pretty place —e 
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| very quiet and very muddy just now. The | three different places, lest the interesting fact 
| Green is a triangular patch of ragged turf, | should be lost to posterity. 


in front of the village church. The church 
is rather dirty and neglected in its ap- 
pearance than old; and from the roof 
hangs astout cord, which is attached to 
the bell, and is now lazily rocking to and fro 
in the breeze. Children of various sizes, and 
in indescribable costumes, stare at me from 
various cottage-doors. It is evident that Iam 
taken for a young man bent upon marriage. 
I turn to the left, and through a gateway to 
the Hall. It is evident that no marriage 
is going forward to-day. Desolate, and 
thoroughly soaked with rain, appears the 
large square house, flanked on one side by a 
farm-yard. I advance, under cover of some 
tall trees, to the front door. It is closed and 
barred. I give a perfectly metropolitan double 
knock. In a few minutes a man—rather a 
surly man, I think—begins leisurely to with- 
draw the bolts. Seeing me alone, he looks a 


little surprised — perhaps disappointed. I) 


begin to feel that I ought to apologise for 
coming without alady. I boldly ask whether 
T can breakfast at the Hall, The man does 
not oblige me with a direct answer; but 
pointing to the right, growls that he will 
send somebody to me, and disappears. 

I advance into a long low room. Itisa 
curious mixture of a village tap-room, with 
the pretensions of an hotel. At one end a 
massive sideboard displays a quantity of 
valuable plate ; over the mantel-piece is an 
engraving after Turner ; but, to the left of this 
production, is one of those compositions which, 
about a century ago, were admired in all the 
country villages of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. A woman with a crimson lake face is 
looking, with a blotched expression of affection, 
upon a child whose head seems to have 
dropped casually upon shoulders made for 
some other infant, and the colours of whose 
frock run into various surrounding objects. 
This production bears the following touching 
couplet :— 


“ Come, father’s hope, and mother’s glory, 
Now listen to a pretty story.” 


Tam hardly convinced that I am in the 
celebrated Gretna Hall till I have read the 
directions to visitors, which are pasted upon 
the looking-glass. “ Please not to write on 
the walls, windows, or shutters, &c.” Having 
read this direction [am convinced that I have 
reached a place where many curious country- 
men have been before me. I turn to the win- 
dows, and at once recognise the necessity for 
the request. Every pane is covered with names, 
sorry jests, and revelations of ages, professions, 
and other matters. W.Thorborne, of Man- 
chester, has, I find, lef: his celebrated name, 
coupled with the inference that he possesses, 
or did possess, a diamond ring, upon one 
window, in company with 8. Goodacre of 
Liverpool. But G. Howell, also of Liverpool, 
has recorded his visit to the Hall in two or 





Upon one window I find this instructive sen- 
tence :—* John Anderson made a fool of himself 
in Gretna, 1831.” It is information also that 
“Sally Norton, late Sally Western,” has been 
here, and that the fame of the place has at- 
tracted hither “Jane Stordy, of Stanway.” 
A greasy book, in shape like a ledger, marked 
“ Visitors’ Book,” lies upon the window-sill, 
Many pages have been torn away ; so that the 
only records it now contains date back only to 
last October. The entries consist of a series of 
very melancholy jokes. The first remarkable 


‘name I notice is that of Maria Manning, to 


which name some obliging historian has sub- 
sequently added the words “hanged since.” 
“Brick, from London,” is the next entry, and 
he is followed by an “ Early Closing Quadrill 
Party.” It strikes me as a pity that before 
forming a “ Quadrill” party, the party did 
not form a spelling class. I next find that a 
wit of the North has recorded his visit in 
these words: “David Rae, thief-catcher, 
Dumfries ;” and that a lady has been carried 
away by the high spirits of the foregoing, to 
this extent: “Mrs. Grimalkin (to be Mrs. 


|Gabriel Grub).”’—Here I am interrupted by 


the entrance of a widow, who announces 
herself as the relict of the late parson of the 
Hall, Mr. Linton. She offers me a substantial 
breakfast, and while it is preparing, is not 
disinclined to answer any questions I may put 
on the subject of the matrimonial trade. Of 
course, thinking with the rest of my country- 
men that Gretna Green marriages are of rare 
occurrence now-a-days, I begin by asking 
how long it is since the last marriage was 
celebrated at the Hall. The old lady very 
quietly turns to her maid who is laying the 
breakfast cloth, and says— “ Was it Tuesday 
or Monday last, that couple came ?” 

The maid, holding a substantial joint of 
cold meat in her hand, while she thinks on 
the subject, replies presently, “ Monday.” 

I am surprised, and inform Mr. Linton’s 
widow that it was my impression Gretna 
marriages were quite matters of the past. 
She assures me, in reply, that they have a 
good sprinkling still throughout the year; 
but not so many as twenty or thirty years 
ago, when her husband first began. She dis- 
appears for a few minutes. Ha! here she 
comes, with some heavy substance carefully 
tied up in an old silk handkerchief.- She 
deposits her load upon the table (having pre- 
viously brushed the place), deliberately 
arranges her massive spectacles, and now 
carefully unties her treasure. Two gaudily- 
bound books lie before me; I am about to 
open them eagerly, but the widow of Mr. 
Linton will not allow the volumes to suffer 
my desecrating touch. She gently repulses 
my hand, and carefully opens the thickest, 
The thin volume is an index to the thick 
one, which is a formal register of the mar- 
riages celebrated at the Hall. The entries, 
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however, only reach back to 1826; yet 
the list includes many celebrated names. 
The widow proudly points to one or two 
German dukes, to Miss Penelope Smith and 
her princely betrothed, to the well-known 
name of Sheridan, to Lady Adela Villiers 
and her husband. Against all the notable 
couples, distinguishing marks are ogerr 
Having shown me these signatures, the old 
lady carefully spreads out the silk handker- 
chief, upon which I find a rude map of Eng- 
land is printed, re-covers her treasure, and 
holds it securely in her arms while she conti- 
nues to talk to me. She tells me that, in times 
gone by, it was by no means unusual to give the 
Gretna Green parson as much as one hundred 
pounds ; and that fifty pounds, even lately, 
was not at all an uncommon marriage-fee. 
The parson charges according to the ostensible 
meaus of the contracting parties. “Old Lang” 
was the regular village parson before the late 
Mr. Linton began. Mr. Linton confined his 
attention entirely to marrying runaway 
couples. She knows nothing about the 


blacksmith, and doesn’t believe such a man | 


ever married couples. As far as she knows, 
these kind of marriages began to be cele- 
brated at Gretna about one hundred years 
ago. 

I express a wish to see the room in which 
the marriages at the Hall are celebrated. 
The widow of Mr. Linton directs me down a 
long passage, past two cases of stuffed owls, 
to a long room, fitted up with some care ; and 
from the bow-windows of which there is a 


picturesque view of the village. It is a quaint | 


room. Over the doorway stands a huge 
model of a ship. The pictures exhibit an odd 
taste. On one side is a painting, in which 
Cupid and Venus are represented ; and op- 
posite are two large pieces of canvas, covered 
with horsemen in the vigorous pursuit of the 
fox ; upon which scenes, the placid counte- 
nance of a Quaker is serenely gazing. 


various captains—the captains, I remark, 
straugely predominate among the visitors, 


Opening by a door from this room, is the| 


bridal chamber, fitted up luxuriously with 
yellow satin-damask hangings. 
the English habit of scrawling upon furniture 
is indulged. 
and even herein find these inscriptions :— 
“Thomas Parker to Mother 
“ Joseph Lee to Betty Booth.” 


Strangely interested in the peculiarities of 


1| 


the Hall, I return to the breakfast-table. 
find that salinesh has not preyed upon my 
appetite. I do perfect justice to the fine 
haddock and the exquisite marmalade pro- 
vided by the widow of Mr. Linton. I am 
so interested in this village, that I think I 
will take a stroll, and return to dine at the 
Hall. I intimate this intention to the maid, 
and emerge upon the green, determined to 
know something more of Gretna and its 
marriage-trade. 


J The | 
bow-window is marked with the initials of 


Even here, | 
I open the looking-glass drawer, | 


Walmsley.” | 


LT 

A dirty road, hedged by cottages, leads to 
the village, which is within the same parish as 
Gretna, and is called Springfield. This village 
is larger than its more famous neighbour ; 
the houses are larger, there is more apparent 
life, and it boasts two or three inns. It 
appears to me highly probable that at one of 
\these inns I shall hear much quaint gossip 
jabout Gretna marriages. I enter the most 
|inviting. The kitchen at once forcibly re. 
{minds me of one of Wilkie’s village sketches, 
Even the details of the scene suggest the 
|pencil of the great Scotchman. ‘The solid 
black chairs placed under the overhanging 
|chimney ; the huge black pot suspended by a 
| powerful crane over the fire ; the mud floor; 
| the old clock in a rude case ; the milk-pails in 
}a@row upon a shelf; the limited neuen of 
the establishment proudly arranged in a cup- 
| board, the door of which is intentionally open, 
| The figures, too, are Wilkie’s. Before the win- 
| dow is a cutting-board, upon which sits—her 
|pretty feet dangling in the air—the village 
dressmaker. As I advance towards the fire, I 
notice the figure of a young Scot (with his 
| broad bonnet) turning over the leaves of a 
very greasy song-book—but chiefly occupied 
casting furtive glances at the young lady upon 
the cutting-board. These are obviously lovers, 
and I am obviously no welcome intruder. 
However, the landlord, a broad, squat man, 
with much to say about his le, puts a cheerful 
face upon matters, and stands ready to furnish 
janything I may request in the shape of re- 
freshment. I order a glass of whiskey, and 
hope the landlord will drink one with me. 
My invitation is accepted. I think I may 
now fairly open the question of Gretna—or 
rather Springfield—marriages. I ask, by way 
of jest, whether mine host has ever married 
stray couples. The girl behind me titters, 
and the father fairly laughs at my simplicity. 
“Marriedany? Ay, amany of them, in this 
very room ; and fine folk, too!” 

Twirling a willow stick in his hand, and 
kicking his heels against the legs of a table 
upon which he is sitting, mine host gossips, 
as nearly as I can follow him, in this wise :— 

“Ay! there have been a many marriages in 
this room. Lord Erskine was married where 
[ am sitting—in woman’s clothes; his lady 
held her children under her cloak the while. 
The people who come to be married now are 
mostly poor people—a great many of them 
being from Edinburgh. They can as easily be 
married anywhere in Scotland ; somehow, 
they come here : the place is known for it, I 
suppose. But here comes Lang; he will be 
able to tell you more than I can.” 

A spare old man, dressed, not as a simple 
villager, but with a pretension to gentility and 
to a clerical simplicity, hobbles into the room, 
rubbing his left leg vigorously. He is suffering 
an acute attack of rheumatism ; yet this does 
not prevent him from taking his seat at 4 
little round table, and accepting the tumbler 
of whiskey which I offer him. He refuses, 
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I notice, to spoil the spirit by the admix-| hardly know how Gretna first came to be 


ture of water; but continues, even when 
seated, to rub vigorously the calf of his 
leg. He apprehends at once that his expe- 
rience as a parson is to be pumped from 
him; he gives himself up cheerfully to the 
operation. He seems to know that he is an 
object of curiosity to all visitors, and is, there- 
fore, not particularly flattered by the interest 
Tappear to take in him. Of course I ask him, 
as an opening question, whether there is any 
truth in the blacksmith legend. To my 
astonishment, I find that the blacksmith is 
utterly unknown in these parts. There stands 
the landlord expressing unfeigned surprise. 
He who had lived all his life here, has never 
heard of the blacksmith ! 

“ Ay, to be sure!” continues Parson Lang 
—-vigorously rubbing his leg the while— 
“Old Colthard, as far as I can tell, was the 
first regular Gretna Green parson. He flou- 
rished somewhere about one hundred and 
twenty years ago. He was either a regular 
blacksmith or a nailer—I can’t say which. 
His old house is pulled down, now; it used 
to stand on the ground where the school 
now stands, or close there.” I show par- 
ticular interest in the parson’s narrative, 
which amuses the girl upon the cutting- 
board and her sly lover with his greasy song- 
book. I ask Lang whether he can trace the 
parsons—that is to say, the regular parsons— 
from Colthard down to himself. 

Still vehemently rubbing his leg, Parson 
Lang continues: “To be sure I can. After 
Colthard—let me see—came Pasley and Elliot, 
who both flourished together: Pasley was my 
father’s uncle. Then came my father, old 
Parson Lang, as they called him. 
at the Hall, and married people in the busy 
days of Gretna Green. After him, I came :” 
which advent appears to the parson to con- 
stitute the climax of the curious history. 
“ But,” he goes on statistically, “weddings 
continued to increase up to the year 1833, 
when, I should say, they amounted to three 
hundred or thereabouts. After that they fell 
off. They now average about one hundred 
a-year. 

[ now make an unfortunate allusion when 
T inquire whether Parson Lang is in the habit 
of officiating at the Hall. 

“No,” the parson replies, rubbing his leg 
with great vehemence, and indulging in a 
sarcastic smile ; “no, no; I have nothing to 
do with the Hall ; there they seem to think a 
shoemaker, who lives opposite, can marry as 
well as anybody else.” 

I see at once that this is a sore point with 
the parson. I change the topic by asking 
whether the villagers of Springfield and 
Gretna are married at the Hall, or by Parson 
Lang. This question highly amuses the 
lovers, who interchange significant glances. 
“Oh dear, no!” Parson Lang replies; “I 
have been married twice, but was always 
asked in church; so are all hereabouts. I 


He lived | 





celebrated for marriages ; but I have heard 
some story like—once a queen was returning to 
England from Scotland with an army. Well, 
the soldiers were followed by a number of 
women who were in love with them, to the 
border hereabouts ; and then, when they were 
to part with them, they all set a-greeting, 
which means crying ; and this, folks say, gave 
the village the name of Greta or Gretna 
Green. However, the queen was so touched 
by the distress of the women, that she made 
the officers act on the spot as parsons, and 
marry the women at once to the soldiers; 
aud then they all went to the south to- 
gether.” The parson now begins to philo- 
sophise a little about the facilities offered in 
Scotland to persons about to marry; and 


|intersperses his theories with many illustra- 


tive anecdotes. But whenever I touch upon 
the subject of fees, he is discreetly silent. He 


;seems to admit that they vary considerably ; 


I suspect from a silver coin and a glass of 
whiskey, to a bank-note of considerable value. 
He remembers that, only two years ago, a 
waiter at the chief Carlisle hotel, got married, 


at short intervals, to three of his fellow- 


|servants; that, to this day, the fellow has 


been allowed to go unpunished, and that he 
has returned to his first love. Having gleaned 
these facts from Parson Lang, I begin to 
think about my dinner at the Hall. The 


| parson condescends to shake hands with me, 


the eyes of the lovers sparkle as they see me 
rise to depart, and the landlord, as I pass 
into the road, bids me a hearty farewell. 

The widow of Mr. Linton has prepared me 
a very snug dinner. While I am enjoying it, 
she brings me a copy of the forms filled up ° 
by the persons who are married at her esta- 
blishment. While I proceed with my salmon, 
the reader may amuse himself with the docu- 
ment. Here is a literal copy of it :— 


KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND. 
COUNTY OF DUMFRIES, 
PARISH OF GRETNA. 


THESE are to Certify to all to whom these Presents 
may come, That , from the parish 
of yin the county of ‘ 
and » from the parish of 9 
in the county of » being now here present, 
aud having declared themselves single persons, were 
this day Married, agreeable to the Laws of Scotland, 
as witness our hands. 

Gretna Hall, this day of 


Witnesses 


I find that excellent cigars are obtainable 


at the Hall. I attribute this to the fact that 
captains generally smoke. Provided with 
many suggestive facts, I take leave of the late 
parson’s establishment, not dissatisfied with 
the method with which his disconsolate widow 
carries on her business. Gretna Hall—the 
ancestral seat of the Maxwells—is still licensed 
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to sell marriage contracts ; and I can assure 

persons about to marry, will provide an ex- 

cellent dinner for those prosaic visitors who 

do not pretend to live upon love altogether. 
I hear the railway bell. 


THE GREAT BRITISH GUM SECRET. 


In the course of inquiries, by which we 
were enabled to draw up the article on Queen’s 
Heads (vol. iv., p.510), we were shown, in the 
“adhesive ” department of Messrs. Perkins 
and Company’s establishment, several large 
barrels filled with a fine powder, of a dark 
straw colour. This powder is, we were told, 
the basis of the adhesive paste with which 
the backs of postage labels are coated. 

“It is composed of ?” we asked, 
helping the tip of the tongue with a taste 
of it. 

“That,” said our cicerone, “was a secret.” 

We have since learnt the mighty secret. 

In journeying from Dublin westward, by 


the banks of the Liffey, we pass the v illage of 


Chapelizod, and hs umlet of Palmerstown. The 
water power of the Liffey has attracted ma- 
nufacturers at different times, who, with 
less or greater success, but, unfortunately, 
with a general ill-success, have established 
works there. Paper-making, starch-making, 
cotton-spinning and weaving, bleaching and 
printing of calicoes, have been attempted. 
But all have been in turn abandoned, though 
occasionally renewed by some new firm or 
Into the supposed causes 


private adventurer. 
of failure it is not here necessary to inquire. 


The manufacture of starch has survived 
several disasters. 

The article British gum, which is now so 
extensively used by calico-printers, by makers- 
up of stationery, by the Government in pos- 
tage-stamp making, and in various industrial 
arts, was first made at Chapelizod. Its origin 
and history are somewhat curious. 

The use of potatoes in the starch factories 
excited the vehement opposition of the people, 
whose chief article of food was thus consumed 
and enhanced in price. These factories were 
several times assailed by angry multitudes, 
and on more than one occasion set on fire by 
means never discovered. The fires were not 
believed to have been always accidental. 

On the fifth of September, 1821, George 
the Fourth, on his return to England from 
visiting Ireland, embarked at Dunleary har- 
bour, near Dublin. On that occasion the 
ancient Irish name of Dunleary was blotted 
out, and in honour of the royal visit that of 
Kingston was substituted. In the evening 
the citizens of Dublin sat late in taverns 
and at supper parties. Loyalty and punch 
abounded. In the midst of their revelry a 
cry of “fire” was heard. They ran to the 
streets, and some, following the glare and the 
cries, found the fire at a starch manufactory 
near Chapelizod. The stores not being of a 
nature to burn rapidly, were in great part 





saved from the fire, but they were so freely 
deluged with water, that the starch was 
washed away in streams ankle- -deep over the 
roadways and lanes into the Liffey. 

Next morning, one of the journeymen 
block-printers—whose employment was at the 
Palmerstown print-works, but who lodged at 
Chapelizod—woke with a parched throat and 
headache. He asked himself where he had 
been. He had been seeing the King away; 
drinking, with thousands more, Dunleary out 
of, and Kingston into, the map of Ireland, 
Presently, his confused memory brought him 
a vision of a fire: he had a thirsty sense of 
having been carrying buckets of water; of 
hearing the hissing of water on hot-iron floors; 
of the els inking of engines, and shouts of people 
working the pumps ; and of himself tumbling 
about with the rest ef the mob, and rolling 
over one another in streams of liquefied 
wreck, running from the burning starch 
stores. 

He would rise, dress, go out, inquire about 
the fire, find his shopmates, and see if it was 
to be a working day, or once again a drinking 
day. He tried to dress; but—a—hoo !—his 
clothes were gummed together. His coat 
had no entrance for his arms until the sleeves 
were picked open, bit by bit ; what money 
he had left was glued into his pockets ; his 
waistcoat was tightly buttoned up with— 
what? Had he been bathing with his clothes 
on, in a sea of gum-arabic—that costly article 
used in the print-works ? 

This man was not the only one whose 
clothes were saturated with gum. He and 
four of his shopmates held a consultation, and 
visited the wreck of the starch factory. In 
the roadway, the starch, which, in a hot, 
calcined state, had been watered by the fire- 
engines the night before, was now found by 
them lying in soft, gummy lumps. They took 
some of it home ; they tested it in their trade ; 
they bought starch at a chandler’s shop, put 
it in a frying- pan, burned it te a lighter or 
darker brown, added water, and at last dis- 
covered themselves masters of an article, 
which, if not gum itself, seemed as suitable 
for their trade as gum-arabic, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 

It was their own secret; and, could they 
have conducted their future proceedings as 
discreetly as they made their experiments, 
they might have realised fortunes, and had 
the merit of practically introducing an article 
of great utility—one which has assisted in 
the fortune- making of some of the wealthiest 
firms in Lancashire (so long as they held 
it as a secret), and which now the Govern- 
ment of the British empire manufacture for 
themselves. 

Its subsequent history is not less curious 
than that just related. Unfortunately for the 
operative block-printers, who discovered it, 
their share in its history is soon told. 

It is said that six of them subscribed money 
to send one of their number to Manchester 
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with samples of the new gum for sale; the 
reply which he received from drysalters and 
the managers of print-works, was either that 
they would have nothing to do with his sam- 
ples, or an admonition to go home for the 
present, and return when he was sober. His 
fellow-workmen, hearing of his non-success 
and fearing the escape of the secret, sent 
another of their number to his aid with more 
money. The two had no better success than 
the one. The remaining four, after a time, 
left their work at Dublin, and joined the two 
in Manchester. They now tried to sell their 
secret. Before this was effected, one died; 
two were imprisoned for a share in some 
drunken riots; and all were in extreme 
poverty. What the price paid for the secret 
vas, is not likely to be revealed now. Part of 
it was spent in a passage to New Orleans, 
where it is supposed the discoverers of British 
gum did not long survive their arrival. 


The secret was not at first worked with | 


suecess. It passed from its original Lancashire 
possessor to a gentleman who succeeded in 
making the article of a sufficiently good qua- 
lity ; and at so low a price that it found a 
ready introduction in the print-works. But 
he could not produce it in large quantity 
without employing assistants, whom he feared 
to trust with a knowledge of a manufacture 
so simple and so profitable. In employing 


men to assist in some parts of the work, and | 


shutting them out from others, their curiosity, 
or jealousy, could not be restrained. On one 


or two occasions they caused the officers of | 


Excise to break in upon him when he was 
burning his starch, under the allegation that 
he was engaged in illicit practices. His ma- 
nufactory was broken into in the night by 
burglars, who only wanted to rob him of 
his secret. Once the place was maliciously 
burned down. Other difficulties, far too 
numerous for present detail, were encountered. 
Still, he produced the British gum in sufficient 
quantities for it to yield him a liberal income. 
At last, in a week of sickness, he was pressed 
by the head of a well-known firm of calico- 
printers for a supply. He got out of bed; 
went to his laboratory ; had the fire kindled ; 
put on his vessel of plate-iron ; calcined his 
starch, added the water, observed the tem- 
perature ; and all the while held conversa- 
tion with his keen-eyed customer, whom he 
had unsuspectingly allowed to be present. 
It is enough to say that this acute calico- 
printer never required any more British gum 
of the convalescent’s making. Gradually the 
secret spread, although the original purchaser 
of it still retained a share of the manufacture. 

When penny postage came into operation, 
it was at first doubtful whether adhesive 
labels could be made sufficiently good and 
low-priced, which would not have been the 
case with gum-arabic. British gum solved 
the difficulty ; and the manufacturer made a 
contract with Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and 
Heath, to supply it for the labels. In the 





second year of his contract, a rumour (alluded 
to in our article on Queen’s Heads) was 
spread, that the adhesive matter on the postage 
stamps was a deleterious substance, made of the 
refuse of fish, and other disgusting materials. 
The great British gum secret was then spread 
far and wide. The public was extensively 
informed that the postage-label poison was 
made simply of—potatoes. 
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A RECENT decree of the President of the 
French Republic has restored their titles to 


| the nobility of France ; but, judging from the 


lion’s share of power which the Restorer has 
taken for himself, it does not seem likely that 
the privileges enjoyed by that once highly 
favoured class are likely to be superadded, 
by way of making the titles of any real 
value. So much the better ; for it must be 
confessed that those privileges were, accord- 
ing to all reasonable notions of liberty, tyran- 
nically excessive both in number and degree. 
Happening to fall in with an unpublished 
document (copied about five years since from 


|the “ Archives du Royaume”) bearing upon 


the subject of “privileged nobility,” we 
thought we might as well add this mite of 
information to the general stock. 

It was not simply in the affairs of this 
world that privilege was claimed by and con- 
ceded to those of royal or noble lineage: 
their “great greatness ”»—as Jonathan Wild 
would have called it—could only be satisfied 
by spiritual as well as by temporal advantages, 
An amusing instance of the liberal view 
which the higher classes in France were in 
the habit of taking of the excesses of their 
royal masters, is given in the following 
anecdote related in the Mémoires de Dangeau. 

On the 27th of September, 1693, Prince 
Philip, one of the “hopes” of France, sud- 
denly departed this life, after having diver- 
sified his career by every vice that could 
deform it. A knot of courtiers were moralising 
on the event in one of the ante-chambers 
of Versailles, and expressing their doubts of 
His Royal Highness’s fitness for the celestial 
spheres, when they were interrupted by 
Madame la Maréchale de la Mailleraye, who, 
with an air of profound conviction, observed, 
with no wilful intention to utter blasphemy— 
“T assure you God thinks twice before he 
condemns persons of the Prince’s quality.” 

These royal personages were also prepared 
for Heaven after a fashion of their own. In 
taking the Sacrament the Princes and the 
Princesses of the blood did not communicate 
with the common wafer such as the people 
swallowed, but had a kind manufactured for 
themselves ; and the Memoirs above cited 
tell us that the Dauphine was once “ put te 
much inconvenience” by having to wait, the 
priest who officiated having forgotten to 
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on their arrival, those who are sitting there 
must immediately withdraw; any other ar- 

It seemed, indeed, as if these “exclusives” | rangement, Monseigneur, would neither be 
fancied they condescended in allowing them- | just nor endurable. A peer has no occasion 
selves to be redeemed at all; and the Cha-| for fighting a duel with a private nobleman, 
noine-Comtes of the Chapter of Saint John | even if it should happen that he has been 
of Lyons were so impressed with their own | well beaten by him (‘quand méme il en aurait 
dignity, that they actually refused to kneel | repu des coups de bdton’). 
during the celebration of mass and elevation} “No one can pretend to hold any place 
of the host; and what was more extra-j until it has been refused by the peers, the 
ordinary, were confirmed in this “ privilege” | peers being so completely above the people, 
(which Louis the Fourteenth abrogated) by | that they really are not called upon to recog- 
an ecclesiastical decree. The Canonesses of! nise their existence (‘lesquels pairs sont telle- 
Verdun also enjoyed the same immunity from | ment au-dessus du peuple, quad peine ils doivent 
genuflexion, and wore their heads covered |/e connoitre.) No workman or mechanic 
at the religious processions. should be allowed to compel them by process 

The Abbé de Pompadour, who, although | of law (les contraindre juridiquement) to pay 
a clergyman, was of the secular order, was| their debts, This sort of persons ought only 
of opinion that it would be as serviceable|to give them a polite intimation of the fact 
to his soul, as probably it was, if he said his|of their indebtedness (les avertir honnéte- 
prayers by deputy ; he accordingly gave his | ment), and the peers will satisfy them, if they 
valet extra wages to read his breviary for) think proper to do so (s’ils le jugent @ propos). 
him in the ante-chamber, while he, most likely,| “ Finally, Monseigneur, on the same prin- 
was playing at cards in the salon. This pious | ciple that a nobleman has not the right to draw 
Abbé died in 1710. |his sword upon a duke; so the servants of 

We could multiply anecdotes like the above,| noblemen cannot force those of dukes to 
but our document awaits us. It is intituled,| make use of their fists in self-defence ; and 
“ Petition of the Dukes and Duchesses” | the latter should rather allow themselves to 
(M.Megrs. les Ducs et M.Mmes. les Duchesses) | be thoroughly milled (se laisserent plutét rouer 
“to his Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, | de cowps) than compromise the honour which 
Regent,” and commences in the following|they enjoy, of being in the service of their 
(humble) strain :— masters.” 

“MonsEiGNEuR,—So little respect is paid| One would think that this “document” 
to us in public (‘dans le monde’), that it is| was the production of a fargeur who wished 
necessary we should have an express law|to raise a laugh against the pretensions of 
enacted to replace us in our rights and pri-| the “Ducs et Pairs ;” but no such thing; it 
vileges, with regard to the people, the inferior | is a veritable State paper, taken from box K, 
nobility, and the clergy. Who can be ignorant | of the Archives of France, in Paris, and so 
that the clergy are only allowed to be any-/| extracted, as we have already said, in the 
thing in the State, but because a certain | last year of the reign of Louis Philippe. 
number of Peers have not disdained the titles | 
of Bishop and Archbishop? It is nesessary 


prepare an exclusive wafer (“ hostie choisie”) 


for her use. 
? 





that a bishop, at the least, should be the | 


person to administer the sacrament to us. 
We alone have the right to carry cushions 
(to kneel upon ‘carreaux’) to church. 


before any one else, no matter who! If we 
go to a conventual church, we must be 
waited for at least half-an-hour, whenever we 
should happen to be detained. In the streets, 
all the other classes of nobility must give the 
right-hand side (‘le haut du pavé’) to a peer, 
whether that peer be in a carriage or on 
horseback ; and as to the coaches of people 
of the commonalty (‘gens de la roture’), they 
must be obliged to draw up as we pass, 
however inconvenient it may happen to be. 

“ A peer and peeress occupy, as a matter 
of course, the back seat of the carriage ; 
indeed, it is necessary that the law should 
restrain them from giving up their places, 
if moved to it by politeness or natural 
modesty. At table their healths ought to be 
drunk before those of the master and mistress 
of the house. At the theatre, they are to 


It is| 
. . . | 
our privilege to receive the sacred bread 


STILL ON THE WING. 


Trot away, ye good and steady-footed 
steeds. On, Andrew, on, till the sea once 
{more stops us. We are out again to seek 
jour fortune. With such a bright sun, and 
j}such a soft breeze, it is impossible to despond. 
| The Eastern princes, who went out in search 
of the singing tree and the golden waters, did 
not come home without bringing back some 
pleasant results of travel with them; nor 
shall we, 

It is impossible to proceed far without 
observing, to the right and to the left, fre- 
iquent “bals” displaying their respectable 
|proportions. They are a little mysterious, 
jlike people of known good property, who 
keep the exact amount of it to themselves, 
They look “ keenly,” that is to say, kindly— 
{an expression, which is matched by the 
|Germanism of a friendly-looking house}— 
especially those that have “ pretty courses of 
ore,” as far down as “ the forty-fourth level”— 
| “ courses of ore,” ninety feet “big.” The beau- 








occupy the best boxes, and if these are filled'tiful bals! Zhey pay dividends, and give | 








STILL ON THE WING. 


Charles Dickens.) 


erack dinners ; and the man who doubts the 
healing virtue of a good dinner, is sunk into 
the lowest abyss of scepticism. Better bring 
one’s savings to a good dal, than send them 
to friendly Pennsylvanian repudiators. Sin- 
gular enough, that éa/s should give dinners ; 
but the “pusser,” or if you prefer it, the 
purser, would be wretched without them. 
Js it not clear that any one who can seriously 


and soberly find fault with the appearance of 


a bal, must be a soured and spiteful misan- 
thrope, who does it through sheer envy? Why, 
the very crumbs from their table are worth 
picking. Depend upon it, the remains of the 
dinner would give us an excellent luncheon 
next day, if we could but hit upon the correct 
date. I am far from despising creature- 
comforts; and shall in future adapt new 
words to the beautiful glee :— 


“ Mine be a bal beside a hill, 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe mine ear, 
And milky streams adown the rill 
With many a fall shall linger near.” 


“With many a fall shall linger near !”-- 
—The prosperous idea makes one quite 
vocal. 

But a deep narrow valley receives us; 
an avenue of hills, with the Atlantic to close 
the perspective. We descend ; we cross the 
little brook at the bottom ; we mount again, 
in persevering pursuit of our wandering black 
birds. Not all the concentrated cunning of 
the corvide can save them when man has 
once set a determined foot upon their trail. 
We now are going to try the environs of the 
Logan Rock : and this is the village ; a droll, 
crinkum-crankum, helter-skelter group of 
houses, over which might float a flag with 
the inscription, “ THz Worip’s Env.” No one 
would deny its propriety. 

And now comes the inn; a tidy, comfort- 
able Jooking snuggery, with clean white 
window-curtains, and a prepossessing appear- 
ance of well-aired beds, where a botanist, an 
artist, or a pen-and-ink gentleman, might put 
up for a week, and profitably pursue his 
studies in the neighbourhood, I have only to 
observe further, that if the sign of this inn is 
an accurate representation of the Logan Rock, 
my curiosity is satisfied, and I do not care to 
see any more of it. Neither Stanfield, nor 
Turner, nor Copley Fielding, nor Martin, left 
this oil-painting in discharge for an unpaid 
score, 

I must here remark, at the risk of letting 
loose a whole host of enterprising dilettanti, 
that Cornwall is exactly the subject for an 
artistic mind to grapple with, ‘The special 
reason may be told in few words: at the 
same time that it contains great variety 
of detail, including objects suggestive of the 
deepest thought ; while it is original, fresh, 
devoid of conventional picturesqueness, and 
is naturally, not artificially, romantic, it is 
neither so vast nor so wide spread as to be 
beyond the admirer’s grasp. It is all per- 
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fectly comprehensible, perfectly reducible, 
both on canvas and in print. 

There are in the world Immensities which 
defy art. Though they may not satisfy the 
imagination, they baffle the copyist, and per- 
haps, also, disgust by their monotony. Even 
in the heart of the Tyrol or of Savoy, scenery 
on a still grander scale is perfectly imagin- 
able by the amateur, whose sketch-book and 
whose journal have long been cast aside, as 
useless incumbrances. It is after having been 
thus vanquished by the unbearable weight of 
Nature’s magnificence, that the traveller, who 
is in search of something more than the mere 
excitement of wonder, is charmed to find a 
perfect whole, sufficient to delight, but insuf- 
|ticient to overpower him. Just such a spot 
is Cornwall. The artist there, escaped from 
the vast features of Continental landscapes, 
has exactly the feeling of a man who has 
long been burdened by the cares of a large 
house and establishment far beyond his 
means; and who finds himself at last, by a 
prudent coup d'état, the tenant of a pleasant 
cottage, with every comfort, and with no 
supertiuities attached to it. 

The “ World’s End” is behind us, and the 
fag-end of all things begins to promise well. 
We walk along the uppermost convexity of a 
rounded promontory, not utterly destitute of 
a little sheep’s “meat.” At last we descend 
amidst some granite rocks that have been 
carelessly tossed about on the slope of the 
declivity. Two guides, a senior and a junior, 
have not offered their services, but have joined 
company. Is not the wilderness free to all ? 
Before us is a most exquisite pile of granite 
rocks, heaped together in pyramidal form : 
harmonious in colouring and perfect in ar- 
rangement ; with patches of green grass, grey 
and yellow lichen, dark tufts of fern pro- 
truding from obscure crannies; with the 
purple sea and its white foam ; and us, little 
things of men, groping about and displaying our 
littleness by contrast with the vast blocks of 
stone—altogether, it is one of the most complete 
pictures I have ever seen. There is nothing 
out of place; nothing incongruous to spoil it. 

What is that absurd noise? Looking back 
to the declivity already passed, we see a 
foolish dog giving chase and tongue to a 
rabbit he has started. Capital fun for the 
rabbit! In and out, between the massive 
lumps, his white tail flashes and dodges, till 
he thinks he has given the colly a sufficient 
breathing ; then he is seen no more. 

To the left, a narrow sheep-path winds 
round the outside of the pyramid, overhanging 
the sea. You will surely not go that way.— 
Why not? Where the sheep walks, there 
walk I. Why should there be more real 
danger for the man than for the quadruped ? 
It is not reason which is the guide in such 
performances—it is nerve and instinct; a 
consciousness of ability to do it. I would not 
mind taking a high-spirited child to see the 
Logan Rock, being careful all the while never 
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to slacken a firm grasp of the hand ; but to 
the Land’s End—not for the world! How-| 
ever, instead of this path, which is optional, | 
we will thread the labyrinthine masses of the 
pile, more venerable and more ancient than | 
the famous pyramids of Egypt. 

We emerge. Before us is a hollow gully, 
easily passable. Directly opposite, facing you, 
is a sort of natural Cyclopean wall, all built | 
with huge fragments of granite—nothing but | 
granite all around—and on the top of the 
wall, quite at the edge, lies, amongst others, a 
rudely long-squared lump, with one of its 
ends, not the sides, towards us. That 
Tue Loean Rock, or the Rocking Stone. 

Man’s very feebleness increases his own 
self-admiration, when he finds what feats he 
an nevertheless accomplish; which ought | 
thence to rise to admiration of the Power 
who made him what he is. That such a 
creature should be able to measure the dis- 
tance from hence to the sun, and weigh the 
planets respectively ; that a being, sent into 
the world as naked and as helpless as a worm, 
should buffet with seas and storms, and find 
his way direct from England to the Anti-| 
podes; that a block of stone, of enormous 
weight, should yield to the cunningly-applied | 
pressure of an animal who looks almost like 
a fly, ready to be crushed beneath its move- 
ment!—A man is assuredly delighted with 
himself to find that he can stir the Logan Rock. 

We are silent in admiration. Nota sail is 
in view, not a shred of civilisation is to be 
perceived, and the primeval character of the 
scene overpowers the thoughts. We are 
gazing on a portion of Great Britain left just 
in the state in which it was before the first 
human inhabitant set foot upon the shore. 

Our younger guide finds all this dull, and 
begins to get impatient, like a greyhound 
wanting to be let slip. He was not, however, 
at all of the greyhound build ; but a short, 
stout, healthy lad, of one or two-and-twenty, 
with a true good-humoured Cornish face, 
which, by the way, is quite distinct from 
our mixed Anglo-Normo-Romano-Saxon phy- 
siognomy. My companion correctly inter- 
preted the restlessness, and supposed that 
though a corpulent person like myself might 
be in no hurry to scale the ramparts of the 
Logan Rock, I might still wish to see it moved. 

At a word, down rushed our young Cornish- 
man into the intervening hollow ; up again 
at the other side to the foot of one end of the 
Cyclopean wall; up again, hop, skip, and 
jump, leaping in mid air from ledge to ledge | 
with fearless agility. A slight pause at the 
foot of the Logan ; then, clapping his shoulder 
to its lowest edge, and planting his feet firmly 
on an opposite block, he began to heave, and 
heave. A slight tremor in the mass was first 
observable ; then, as he began to grow retl 
in the face with the exertion, a very visible 
rolling of the Logan to and fro was apparent, 
which looked as if it would increase till it 
overbalanced itself—possibly on his side. 


is 
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“Enough ! ” we shouted ; “ that will do for 
the present.” Then, rising from his almost 
horizontal position, he stepped back half a 
pace, and with a spring, by the aid of hands 
and feet, mounted the Logan itself, and stood 
perched and upright on the very top, before 
it had hardly ceased its quivering. 

“ Bravo !—Admirable !—Hurra! hurra !— 
Very good, indeed, young tin-man ! ” 

Our adventurer (as critics would say) looks 
around him a moment or two, as careless ag 
a crow roosting on a tree-top, and then dashes 
down the rugged steep as fast as the laws of 
gravity aid him in so doing. He reaches the 


| bottom of the hollow safely, and in a minute 


more stands panting at our side. 

My companion had been painfully overcome 
by terror at the performance ; but was re- 
assured, by information from our Nestoriah 
friend, that the performer, during a consider- 
able part of the year, practised the profession 
of a sailor, and was no stranger to the top- 
mast, and those other parts of a ship’s rigging 
wherein it is so pleasant to take the air. 

Nestor is asked if he could do that. Nestor 
shakes his head, to intimate that Ais dancing 
days are over; but, if we wish it, the other 
one will do it again, instead. Again, then, 
let us see the mighty mass roll on its side. 
The will was as good as ever, and the feat 
was executed. But there are some things 
which it is not possible for a man to perform 
perfectly more than once or twice in the day. 
It was like asking Carlotta Grisi, at the con- 
clusion of a brilliant and long-continued corus- 
cation of her many-twinkling feet, immediately 
to repeat the same air, with variations. Our 
young friend did his best ; but the bound and 
the spring of his former flight were wanting, 
It revealed one thing, however, which much 
diminished our fears for his safety: that 
what we deemed a rash improvisation, was, 
in fact, a practised, well-arranged succession 
of movements ; every step, and stride and leap 
being the same, at the same spot as before. 
Other people do contrive to get to the summit 
of the Logan Rock ; but most of them do it 
very clumsily. Nothing but a course of 
gymnastic lessons from a resident professor 
would enable an amateur to acquit himself 
creditably. 

“°Tis an enormous thing for one man to 
stir. Thirty-six tons, you say, it weighs? 
Why, Murray’s Hand-Book calculates it at 
eighty-six.” 

“ Murray is right, sir, though I don’t know 
the gentleman; I said airty-six. And yet 
that foolish Lieutenant managed to upset it.” 

And then Nestor gave us a-yarn :—How 
a gentleman in the British navy, having heard 
the popular belief that the Logan Rock, 
though moveable, was not displaceable, deter- 
mined to capsize it. How he came with his 
crew, unobserved as he thought, and de- 
parted with the proud consciousness of having 
destroyed one of the most remarkable natural 
curiosities in Great Britain. How the whole 
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country was in an uproar, and would have 
pelted the gang of brigands with Logan 
Rocks, if possible. How the Admiralty 
quietly ordered their smart Lieutenant to 
replace the Logan Rock as it was before, 
on pain of losing his commission. How the 
guides looked on and grinned, while the sulky, 
shame-faced sailors were straining away at 
their machinery. How at last they got it 
back again, though even now, they say, it 
does not rock quite so beautifully as before. 


The Lieutenant had had enough of it before | 


he had done. It was an excellent lesson to 
those gentry who take mischief for wit ; who 
believe lamp-breaking to be a highly intel- 
lectual amusement ; and who would glory in 
having executed a brilliant sally, by decapi- 
tating the Dying Gladiator, breaking the legs 
of Apollo Belvidere, or knocking off the 
Venus de Medici’s nose. 

The printed accounts of this honourable 
exploit read as if our naval iconoclast had 
thrown the Logan Rock down, from the 
summit of what I have called the Cyclopean 
wall, into the hollow beneath it. 


had considerably more difficulty in settling 
his accounts with the Admiralty. He merely 
turned it over on one side: but that was 
enough to destroy its character, There it 
lay, a poor, prostrate, defunct Rocking Stone : 
the bread was snatched out of the Guides’ 
mouths ; and the inn, in spite of its then 


historical sign, might shut wp shop. 

Nestor is intelligent and obligmg, though 
utterly free from toadyism—a disreputable 
habit which I never once witnessed among 


the working people of Cornwall. Nestor 
thinks I should like a well-rooted specimen 
of Asplenium marinwm — pronouncing the 
name accurately—to take home; and pro- 
cures one from a chink in the granite. While 
accepting the fern, I thank him for this 
attention, and whisper in his ear that there 
is one thing I do long for and earnestly 
desire, and that is, to see, and to procure, a 
pair of live Cornish daws—those charming 
birds with the red legs and bill. Nestor 
ruminates ;—would if he could, but there are 
no daws here at present. I must search 
elsewhere ; and I am once more thrown on 
the flat of my back almost desponding. We 
retire, gratified confessedly; but with at 
least one craving of the heart unsatisfied. 

Look ! what a state my gloves are in, from 
holding on so tight to your tiresome rocks ! 
A blind man would say he was handling a 
mountain of nutmeg-graters. 

Your gloves, indeed! What a thing to 
think about in such a spot! Think, rather, 
of the hundreds and hundreds of miserable 
wretches who have looked up from those 
waters to these very rocks, in desperate hope 
of climbing them; who have grasped some 
jutting point with their naked flesh, all torn 
and bleeding, till strength failed and the wave 
drew them back to bury them in the deep. 


| boat. 
Such was | 
not the case ; had it been so, he would have | 





You remember the little islet we saw at 
the Land’s End, off Cape Cornwall? Not 
long since, a man and his wife, shipwrecked 
there, managed to crawl up to one of its 
ledges, beyond the reach of the breakers. 
They were seen by the people on the main- 
land, but no boat could reach them. The 
storm continued to rage, and no assistance 
could be afforded,—pity only. There they sat 
on that rocky islet, night and day—cold, wet, 
unsheltered, and starving. The weather sub- 
sided a little, and a few bold men determined 
to rescue them, if possible. A boat was 
launched : they rowed to the rock as near as 
they dared without being dashed to pieces ; 
a rope was thrown to them, to tie round them 
and be dragged to the boat through the sea. 
The woman hesitated; but it was the only 
chance, and she was persuaded. One last 
embrace, one parting kiss, and she made the 
plunge. She was got into the boat alive, and 
that was all. The rope was thrown to the 
man, and he, too, was thus dragged into the 
But the suffering and the shock were 
too much for his partner; she died almost 
immediately. He was safely landed, and 
kindly treated ; but went mad. 

We will bid good-bye to the Logan Rock 
with a less doleful recollection. Some dozen 


| years ago « French vessel was wrecked near 


this famous stone. The crew were all saved— 
which vindicates the character of the present 
Cornish from the old charge of cruelty as 
wreckers ; but property was not then so 
carefully looked after by the Coast-Guard as 
now; and a great deal of Champagne came 
ashore, and was dispersed in the neighbour- 
hood, The people seemed to regard it as a 
superior sort of ginger-pop, and to be ignorant 
of its intoxicating properties ; so that, without 
the least suspicion on their part, they were 
kept in a constant state of excitement for 
some weeks. So long as it lasted, a bottle of 
Champagne could easily be had by any lion- 
hunting tourist who had penetrated so far. 
And what am I to do about my Cornish 
Choughs, now? I don’t know; I never was 
more at a loss in my life. Day after day, 
and can’t catch sight of a tip of a wing. 
Have them I must ; but whether I am lucky 
enough to track them in their British home, 
or to find them amongst the peaks of the 
Tyrol, or along the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, my friends shall be sure to hear of it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Rocer Mortimer, the Queen’s lover (who 
escaped to France in the last chapter), was 
far from profiting by the examples he had 
had of the fate of favourites. Having, 
through the Queen’s influence, come into pos- 
session of the estates of the two Despensers, 
he became extremely proud and ambitious, 
and sought to be the real ruler of England. 














The young King, who was crowned at four- 
teen years of age with all the usual so- 
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|upon a certain dark night, at midnight, they 


(Conducted by 


made their way through this dismal place; 


lemnities, resolved not to bear this, and soon | startling the rats, and frightening the owls 


pursued Mortimer to his ruin. 

The people themselves were not fond of 
Mortimer—first, because he was a Royal 
favourite; secondly, because he was sup- 
posed to have helped to make a peace with 
Scotland, which now took place, and in virtue 
of which the young King’s sister Joan, only 
seven years old, was promised in marriage 
to David, the son and heir of Robert Bruce, 
who was only five years old. The nobles hated 
Mortimer because of his pride, riches, and 
power. They went so far as to take up arms 
against him; but were obliged to submit. 
The Earl of Kent, one of those who did so, 
but who afterwards went over to Mortimer 
and the Queen, was made an example of in 
the following cruel manner : 

He seems to have been anything but a 


wise old earl; and he was persuaded by the | 
agents of the favourite and the Queen, that | 


poor King Edward the Second was not really 
dead ; and thus was betrayed into writing 
letters favouring his rightful claim to the 
throne. This was made out to be high treason, 
and he was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be executed. They took the poor old lord 
outside the town of Winchester, and there 
kept him waiting some three or four hours 
until they could tind somebody to cut off his 
head. 


turn ; and they gave him the pardon ; and at 
one blow he put the Earl of Kent out of his 
last suspense. 

While the Queen was in France, she had 


| 
found a lovely and good young lady, named | 


Phillipa, who she thought would make an 
excellent wife for her son. The young King 
married this lady, soon after he came to the 


throne ; and her first child, Edward, Prince | 
of Wales, afterwards became celebrated, as | 


we shall presently see, under the famous title 
of EpwarD THE BLAcK PRINCE. 

The young King, thinking the time ripe for 
the downfall of Mortimer, took counsel with 
Lord Montacute how he should proceed. A 
Parliament was going to be held at Notting- 
ham, and that lord recommended that the 
favourite should be seized by night in 
Nottingham Castle, where he was sure to be. 
Now, this, like many other things, was more 
easily said than done; because, to guard 
against treachery, the great gates of the 
Castle were locked every night, and the great 
keys were carried upstairs to the Queen, who 
laid them under her own pillow. But the 
Castle had a governor, and, the governor 
being Lord Montacute’s friend, confided to 
him how he knew of a secret passage under- 
ground, hidden from observation by the weeds 
and brambles with which it was overgrown ; 
and how, through that passage, the conspira- 
tors might enter in the dead of night, and go 
straight to Mortimer’s room. Accordingly, 





At last, a convict said he would do it, | 
if the government would pardon him in re-| 





and bats: and came safely to the bottom of 
the main tower of the Castle, where the King 
met them, and took them up a profoundly- 
dark staircase in a deep silence. They soon 
heard the voice of Mortimer in council with 
some friends; and bursting into the room 
with a sudden noise, took him prisoner. The 
Queen cried out from her bed-chamber, 
“Oh, my sweet son, my dear son, spare my 
gentle Mortimer!” They carried him off 
however ; and, before the next Parliament, 
accused him of having made differences 
between the young King and his mother, and 
of having brought about the death of the Earl 
of Kent, and even of the late King ; for, as 
you know by this time, when they wanted to 
get rid of a man in those old days, they were 
not very particular of what they accused him. 
Mortimer was found guilty of all this, and 
was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. The 
King shut his mother up in a genteel con- 
finement, where she passed the rest of her 
life ; and now he became King in earnest. 
The first effort he made was to conquer 
Scotland. The English lords who had lands 
in Scotland, finding that their rights were 
not respected under the late peace, made 
war on their own account: choosing for 


|their general, Edward, the son of John 


Baliol, who made such a vigorous fight, 
that in less than two months he won the 
whole Scottish Kingdom. He was joined, 
when thus triumphant, by the King and 
Parliament ; and he and the King in person 
besieged the Scottish forces in Berwick. The 
whole Scottish army coming to the assistance 
of their countrymen, such a furious battle 
ensued, that thirty thousand men are said to 
have been killed in it. Baliol was then 
crowned King of Scotland, doing homage to 
the King of England ; but little came of his 
successes after all, for the Scottish men rose 
against him, within no very long time, and 
David Bruce came back within ten years and 
took his kingdom. 

France was a far richer country than 
Scotland, and the King had a much greater 
mind to conquer it. So, he let Scotland alone, 
and pretended that he had a claim to the 
French throne in right of his mother. He had, 
in reality, no claim at all ; but that mattered 
little in those times. He brought over to his 
cause many little princes and sovereigns, and 
even courted the alliance of the people of 
Flanders—a busy, working community, who 
had very small respect for kings, and whose 
head man was a brewer. Withsuch forces as he 
raised by these means, Edward invaded France; 
but he did little by that, except run into debt 
in carrying on the war to the extent of three 
hundred thousand pounds. The next year he 
did better ; gaining a great sea-fight in the 
harbour of Sluys. This success, however, was 
very short-lived, for the Flemings took 
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fright at the siege of Saint Omer and ran| 
away, leaving their weapons and baggage 
behind them. Philip, the French King, 
coming up with his army, and Edward being 
very anxious to decide the war, proposed 
to settle the difference by single combat with 
him, or by a fight of one hundred knights on 
each side. The French King said, he thanked 
him ; but being very well as he was, he would 
rather not. So, after some skirmishing and 
talking, a short peace was made, 

It was soon broken by King Edward’s 
favouring the cause of John, Earl of Mont- 
ford; a French nobleman, who asserted a 
claim of his own against the French King, and 
offered to do homage to England for the 
Crown of France, if he could obtain it through 
England’s help. This French lord, himself, 
was soon defeated by the French King’s son, 
and shut up in a tower in Paris ; but his wife, 
a courageous and beautiful woman, who is 
said to have had the courage of a man, and 
the heart of a lion, assembled the people of 
Brittany, where she then was ; and, showing 
them her infant son, made many pathetic 
entreaties to them not to desert her and their 
young Lord. They took fire at this appeal, 
and rallied around her in the strong castle of 
Hennebon. Here she was not only besieged 
without by the French under Charles de 
Blois, but was endangered within by a 
dreary old bishop, who was always repre- 
senting to the people what horrors the 
must undergo if they were faithful—first 
from famine, and afterwards from fire and 
sword. But this noble lady, whose heart 
never failed her, encouraged her soldiers by | 
her own example ; went from post to post like 
a great general; even mounted on horseback 
fully armed, and, issuing from the castle by 
a bye-path, fell upon the French camp, set 
fire to the tents, and threw the whole force | 
into disorder. This done, she got safely back 
to Hennebon again, and was received with loud 
shouts of joy by the defenders of the castle, 
who had given her up for lost. As they were 
now very short of provisions, however, and as 
they could not dine off enthusiasm, and as the 
old bishop was always saying, “I told you 
what it would come to!” they began to lose 
heart, and to talk of yielding the castle up. 
The brave Countess retiring to an upper room 
and looking with great grief out to sea, where 
she expected relief from England, saw, at this 
very time, the English ships in the distance, 
and was relieved and rescued! Sir Walter 
Manny, the English commander, so admired 
her courage, that, being come into the 
castle with the English knights, and having 
made a feast there, he assaulted the French 
by way of dessert, and beat them off tri- 
umphantly. Then he and the knights came 
back to the castle with great joy; and the 
Countess, who had watched them from a high 
tower, thanked them with all her heart, and 
kissed them every one. 

This noble lady distinguished herself after- 
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wards in a sea-fight with the French off 
Guernsey, when she was on her way to 
England to ask for more troops. Her great 
spirit roused another lady, the wife of another 
French lord (whom the French King very 
barbarously murdered), to distinguish herself 
searcely less. The time was fast coming, 
however, when Edward, Prince of Wales, 
was to be the great star of this French and 
English war. 

It was in the month of July in the year 
one thousand three hundred and forty-six, 
when the King embarked at Southampton 
for France, with an army of about thirty 
thousand men in all, attended by the Prince 
of Wales and by several of the chief nobles. 
He landed at La Hogue in Normandy ; and, 
burning and destroying as he went, according 
to custom, advanced up the left bank of the 
River Seine, and fired the small towns even 
close to Paris; but, being watched from the 
right bank of the river by the French King 
and all his army, it came to this at last, that 
Edward found himself, on Saturday the 
twenty-sixth of August one thousand three 


|hundred and forty-six, on a rising ground 


behind the little French village of Crecy, face 
to face with the French King’s force. And, 
although the French King had an enormous 
army—in number more than eight times his 
—he there resolved to beat him or be beaten. 

The young Prince, assisted by the Earl of 
Oxford and the Earl of Warwick, led the first 
division of the English army; two other 
great Earls led the second ; and the King, the 
third. When the morning dawned, the King 
received the sacrament, and heard prayers, 


'and then, mounted on horseback with a white 


wand in his hand, rode from company to 
company, and rank to rank, cheering and 
encouraging both officers and men. Then 
the whole army breakfasted, each man sitting 
on the ground where he had stood ; and then 
they remained quietly on the ground with 
their weapons ready. 

Up came the French king with all his great 
force. It was dark and angry weather ; there 
was an eclipse .of the sun; there was a 
thunder-storm, accompanied with tremendous 
rain; the frightened birds flew screaming 
above the soldiers’ heads, A certain captain in 
the French army advised the French King, who 
was by no means cheerful, not to begin the 
battle until the morrow. The King, taking 
this advice, gave the word to halt. But, those’ 
behind not understanding it, or desiring to be 
foremost with the rest, came pressing on. 
The roads for a great distance were covered 
with this immense army, and with the common 
people from the villages, who were flourishing 
their rude weapons, and making a great noise. 
Owing to these circumstances, the French 
army advanced in the greatest confusion ; 
every French lord doing what he liked with 
his own men, and putting out the men of 
every other French lord. 

Now, their King relied strongly upon a 
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great body of cross-bowmen from Genoa; 
and these he ordered to the front to begin 
the battle, on finding that he could not} 
stop it. They shouted once, they shouted 
twice, they shouted three times, to alarm the 
English archers ; but, the English archers would 
have heard them shout three thousand times 
and would have never moved. At last the 
cross-bowmen went forward a little, and began 
to discharge their bolts; upon which, the 
English let fly such a hail of arrows, that the 
Genoese speedily made off—for their cross- 
bows, besides being heavy to carry, required 
to be wound up with a handle, and conse- 
quently took time to re-load ; the English, on 
the other hand, could discharge their arrows 
almost as fast as the urrows could fly. 

When the French King saw the Genoese 
turning, he cried out to his men to kill those } 
scoundrels, who were doing harm instead of 
service. This increased the confusion. Mean- 
while the English archers, continuing to shoot | 
as fast as ever, shot down great numbers 
of the French soldiers and knights; whom 
certain sly Cornish-men and Welchmen, from | 
the English army, creeping along the ground, 
despatched with great knives. The Prince 
and his division were at this time so hard-| 
pressed, that the Earl of Warwick sent a 
message to the King, who was overlooking 
the battle from a windmill, beseeching him 
to send more aid. “Is my son killed?” said 
the King. No, sire, please God,” returned the 
messenger. “Is he wounded?” said the 
King? “No, sire.” “Is he thrown to the 
ground?” said the king. “No, sire, not 
so; but, he is very hard-pressed.” “Then,” 
said the King, “go back, to those who sent 
you, and tell them that I shall send no} 
aid; because I set my heart upon my son 
proving himself this day a brave knight, 
and because I am resolved, please God, that 
the honour of a great victory shall be his!” 
These bold words, being reported to the 
Prince and his division, so raised their 
spirits, that they fought better than ever. 
The King of France charged gallantly 
with his men many times; but it was of no| 
use. Night closing in, his horse was killed 
under him by an English arrow, and the 
knights and nobles who had clustered thick 
about him early in the day, were now com- 
pletely scattered. At last, some of his few 
remaining followers led him off the field by 
force, since he would not retire of himself, | 
and they journeyed away to Amiens. The 
victorious English, lighting their watch-fires, 
made merry on the field, and the King, 
riding to meet his gallant son, took him in his 
arms, kissed him, and told him that he had 
acted nobly, and proved himself worthy of the 
day and of the crown. While it was yet 
night, King Edward was hardly aware of the 
great victory he had gained ; but, next day, 
it was discovered that eleven princes, twelve 
hundred knights, and thirty thousand com- 
mon men, lay dead upon the French side. ! 
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Among these was the King of Bohemia, an 
old blind man; who, having been told that 
his son was wounded in the battle, and that 
no force could stand against the Black Prince, 
called to him two knights, put himself on 
horseback between them, fastened the three 
bridles together, and dashed in among the 
English, where he was presently slain. He 
bore as his crest three white ostrich feathers, 
with the motto Jch dien, signifying in English 
“T serve.” This crest and motto were taken 
by the Prince of Wales in remembrance of 
that famous day, and have been borne by the 
Prince of Wales ever since. 

Five days after this great battle, the 
King laid siege to Calais. This siege—ever 
afterwards memorable—lasted nearly a year. 
In order to starve the inhabitants out, King 
Edward built so many wooden houses for 
the lodgings of his troops, that it is said 
their quarters looked like a second Calais 
suddenly sprung up around the first. Early 
in the siege, the governor of the town drove 
out what he called the useless mouths, to 
the number of seventeen hundred persons, 
men and women, young and old. King 
Edward allowed them to pass through his 
lines, and even fed them, and dismissed them 
with money ; but, later in the siege, he was 
not so mercfful—five hundred more, who 
were afterwards driven out, dying of starva- 
tion and misery. The garrison were so hard- 
pressed at last, that they sent a letter to King 
Philip, telling him that they had eaten all the 
horses, all the dogs, and all the rats and mice 
that could be found in the place ; and, that if 
he did not relieve them, they must either 
surrender to the English, or eat one another. 
Philip made one effort to give them relief; 
but they were so hemmed in by the English 
power, that he could not succeed, and was 
fain to leave the place. Upon this they 


|hoisted the English flag and surrendered to 


King Edward, “Tell your general,” said he 
to the humble messengers who came out of 
the town, “that I require to have sent here, 


|six of the most distinguished citizens, bare- 


legged, and in their shirts, with ropes about 
their necks; and let those six men bring 
with them the keys of the castle and the 
town.” 

When the Governor of Calais related this 
to the people in the Market-place, there was 
great weeping and distress; in the midst of 
which, one worthy citizen, named Eustace de 
Saint Pierre, rose up and said, that if the six 
men required were not sacrificed, the whole 
population would be; therefore, he offered 
himself as the first. Encouraged by this 
bright example, five other worthy citizens 
rose up one after another, and offered them- 
selves to save the rest. The Governor, who 
was too badly wounded to be able to walk, 
mounted a poor old horse that had not been 
eaten, and conducted these good men to the 
gate, while all the people cried and mourned. 

Edward received them wrathfully, and 
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ordered the heads of the whole six to be 
struck off. Sir Walter Manny pleaded for 
them, but invain. However, the good Queen 
fell upon her knees, and besought the King to 
give them up to her. The King replied, “I 
wish you had been somewhere else; but I 
cannot refuse you.” So she had them properly 
dressed, made a feast for them, and sent them 
back with a handsome present, to the great 
rejoicing of the whole camp. I hope the 
people of Calais loved the daughter to whom 
she gave birth soon afterwards, for her gentle 
mother’s sake. 

Now, came that terrible disease, the Plague, 


into Europe, hurrying from the heart of 


China ; and killed the wretched people—espe- 
cially the poor—in such enormous numbers, 
that one-half of the inhabitants of England 
are related to have died of it. It killed the 
cattle, in great numbers, too; and so few 
working men remained alive, that there were 
not enough left to till the ground. 

After eight years of differing and quarrel- 
ling, the Princeof Wales again invaded France 
with an army of sixty thousand men. He 


went through the south of the country, burning | 


and plundering wheresoever he went ; while 
his father, who had still the Scottish war 


upon his hands, did the like in Scotland, but! 


was harassed and worried in his retreat 


from that country by the Scottish men, who 
repaid his cruelties with interest. 
The French King, Philip, was now dead, 


and was succeeded by his son John. The 
Black Prince, called by that name from 
the colour of the armour he wore to set 
off his fair complexion, continuing to burn 
and destroy in France, roused John into 
determined opposition; and so cruel had 
the Black Prince been in his campaign, and 


so severely had the French peasants suffered, | 


that he could not find one who, for love, or 
money, or the fear of death, would tell him 
what the French King was doing, or where 
he was. Thus it happened that he came 
upon the French King’s forces, all of a sudden, 


near the town of Poictiers, and found that 


the whole neighbouring country was occupied 
by a vast French army. “God help us! 
said the Black Prince, “we must make the 
best of it.” 


So, on a Sunday morning, the eighteenth of | 


September, the Prince —whose army was 
now reduced to. ten thousand men in all— 
prepared to give battle to the French King, 
who had sixty thousand horse alone. While 
he was so engaged, there came riding from 
the French camp, a Cardinal, who had per- 
suaded John to let him offer terms, and try 
to save the shedding of Christian blood. 
“Save my honour,” said the Prince to this 
good priest, “and save the honour of my 
army, and I will make any reasonable 
terms.” He offered to give up all the towns, 
castles, and prisoners he had taken, and to 
Swear to make no war in France for seven 
years ; but, as Philip would hear of nothing 


| were 





| Philip, only sixteen years of age. 
‘son fought well, and the King had already 


| horse, 
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but his surrender, with a hundred of his chief 
knights, the treaty was broken off, and the 
Prince said, quietly—* God defend the right; 
we shall fight to-morrow.” 

Therefore, on the Monday morning, at 
break of day, the two armies prepared for 
battle. The English were posted in a strong 
place, which could only be approached by one 
narrow lane, skirted by hedges on both sides. 
The French attacked them by this lane; 
but were so galled and slain by English 
arrows from behind the hedges, that they 
forced to retreat. Then, went six 
hundred English bowmen round about, and, 
coming upon the rear of the French army, 
rained arrows on them thick and fast. The 
French knights, thrown into confusion, quitted 
their banners and dispersed in all directions. 
Said Sir John Chandos to the Prince, “ Ride 
forward, noble Prince, and the day is yours. 
The King of France is so valiant a gentleman, 
that I know he will never fiy, and may be 
taken prisoner.” Said the Prince to this, 
“ Advance English banners, in the name of 
God and St. George!” and on they pressed 
until they came up with the French King, 
fighting fiercely with his battle-axe, and, 
when all his nobles had forsaken him, at- 
tended faithfully to the last by his youngest son 
Father and 


two wounds in his face, and had been beaten 
down, when he at last delivered himself to a 
banished French Knight, and gave him his 
right-hand glove in token that he had done so, 

The Black Prince was generous as well as 
brave, and he invited his royal prisoner to 
supper in his tent, and waited upon him at 
table, and, when they afterwards rode into 
London in a gorgeous procession, mounted 
the French King on a fine cream-coloured 
and rode at his side on a little 
pony. This was all very kind, but I think it 


| was, perhaps, a little theatrical too, and has 
| been made more meritorious than it deserved 


to be ; especially as IT am inclined to think 
that the greatest kindness to the King of 


| France would have been not to have shown 
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him to the people at all. However, it must 
be said, for these acts of politeness, that, in 
course of time, they did much to soften the 
horrors of war and the passions of conquerors. 
It was a long, long time before the common 
soldiers began to have the benefit of such 
courtly deeds ; but they did at last ; and thus 
it is possible that a poor soldier who asked 
for quarter at the battle of Waterloo, or any 
other such great fight, may have owed his life 
indirectly to Edward the Black Prince. 

At this time there stood in the Strand, in 
London, a palace called the Savoy, which was 
given up to the captive King of France and 
his son for their residence. As the King of 
Scotland had now been King Edward’s cap- 
tive for eleven years too, his success was, at 
this time, tolerably complete. The Scottish 


business was settled by the prisoner being 
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released under the title of Sir David, King 
of Scotland, and by his engaging to pay a 
large ransom. The state of France encouraged 
England to propose harder terms to that 
country, where the people rose against the 
unspeakable cruelty and barbarity of its 
nobles ; where the nobles rose in their turn 
against the people ; where the most frightful 
outrages were committed on all sides; and 
where this insurrection of the peasants, called 
the insurrection of the Jacquerie, from 
Jacques, a common Christian name among the 
country people of France, awakened terrors 
and hatreds that have scarcely yet passed 
away. A treaty called the Great Peace, was 
at last signed, under which King Edward 
agreed to give up the greater part of his 
conquests, and King John to pay, within six 
years, a ransom of three million crowns of 
gold. He was so beset by his own nobles 
and courtiers for having yielded to these con- 
ditions—though they could help him to no 
better—that he came back of his own will to 
_ old palace-prison of the Savoy, and there 
ied. 

There was a Sovereign of Castile at that 
time, called PepRo THE CRUEL, who deserved 
the name remarkably well: having committed, 
among other cruelties, a variety of murders. 
This amiable monarch being driven from his 
throne for his crimes, went to the province of 
Bourdeaux, where the Black Prince—now 
married to his cousin Joan, a pretty widow 
—was residing, and besought his help. The 
Prince, who took to him much more kindly 
than a prince of such fame ought to have taken 
to such a ruffian, readily listened to his fair 
promises, and, agreeing to help him, sent 
secret orders to some troublesome disbanded 
soldiers of his and his father’s, who called 
themselves the Free Companions, and who 
had been a pest to the French people for some 
time, to aid this Pedro. The Prince, himself, 
going into Spain to head the army of relief, 
soon set Pedro on his throne again—where 
he no sooner found himself, than, of course, 
he behaved like the villain he was, broke his 
word without the least shame, and abandoned 
all the promises he had made to the Black 
Prince. Now, it had cost the Prince a good 
deal of money to pay soldiers to support this 
murderous King ; and finding himself, when 
he came back disgusted to Bourdeaux, not 
only in bad health, but deeply in debt, he 
began to tax his French subjects to pay his 
creditors. They appealed to the French King, 
CHARLES; war again broke out; and the 
French town of Limoges, which the Prince 
had greatly benefited, went over to the French 
King. Upon this he ravaged the province of 
which it was the capital; burnt, and plundered, 
and killed, in the old sickening way ; and 
refused mercy to the prisoners, men, women, 
and children taken in the offending town, 
though he was so ill and so much in need of 

ity himself from Heaven, that he was carried 
in a litter. He lived to come home and make 





himself popular with the people and par. 
liament, and he died on Trinity Sunday, the 
eighth of June, one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-six, at forty-six years old. 

The whole nation mourned for him as one 
of the most renowned and beloved princes 
it had ever had; and he was ee with 
great lamentations in Canterbury Cathedral, 
Near to the tomb of Edward the Confessor, 
his monument, with his figure, carved in stone, 
and represented in the old black armour, 
lying on its back, may be seen at this day, 
with an ancient coat of mail, a helmet, and a 
pair of gauntlets hanging from a beam above 
it, which most people like to believe were 
once worn by the Black Prince. 

King Edward did not outlive his renowned 
son, long. He was old, and one Alice Perrers, 
a beautiful lady, had contrived to make him 
so fond of her in his old age, that he could re- 
fuse her nothing, and made himself ridiculous, 
She little deserved his love, or—what I dare 
say she valued a great deal more—the jewels 
of the late Queen, which he gave her among 
other rich presents. She took the very ring 
from his finger on the morning of the day 
when he died, and left him to be pillaged by 
his faithless servants. Only one good priest 
was true to him, and attended him to the 
last. 

Besides being famous for the great victories 
T have related, the reign of King Edward the 
Third was rendered memorable in better 
ways, by the growth of architecture and the 
erection of Windsor Castle. In better ways 
still, by the rising up of WicKLIFF®, originally 
a poor parish priest : who devoted himself to 
exposing, with wonderful power and success, 
the ambition and corruption of the Pope, and 
of the whole church of which he was the 
head. 

Some of those Flemings were induced to 
come to England in this reign too, and to 
settle in Norfolk, where they made better 
woollen cloths than the English had ever had 
before. The Order of the Garter (a very fine 
thing in its way, but hardly so important 
as good clothes for the nation) also dates from 
this period. The King is said to have picked 
up a lady’s garter at a ball, and to have said, 
Honi sort gui mal y pense—in English, “ Evil 
be to him who evil thinks of it.” The courtiers 
were usually glad to imitate what the King 
said or did, and hence from a slight incident 
the Order of the Garter was instituted, and 
became a great dignity. 
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